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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_>———__ 

UROPE was disturbed on Thursday by rumours of the 
Czar’s fatal illness, and of consequent trouble in St. 
Petersburg, so grave that the Guard, which numbers 60,000 
men, had been placed under arms. The rumours, which were 
circulated by telegraph, arose partly from an attack of 
influenza under which the Czar suffered, and partly from a 
story, not yet confirmed or denied, that he had been agitated 
to illness by the sudden extinction of all the electric lights in 
Gatschina. His death at present would be a serious misfortune 
for Russia, and probably for the world, for the: Cesarewitch, 
who is only twenty-one, is hardly as yet competent to exercise 


the terrible authority of the Russian throne, yet too old to | 


allow of the creation of a Regency. The Russian Czardom, 
too, is so nearly an ecclesiastical office, or at least so interwoven 
with popular superstition, that no Regency could exercise its 
full powers, or exact the same unquestioning and willing 
obedience. The Russian throne is not based on the Army 
alone, but on the feeling of the millions of Russia that the 
Czar is God’s natural vicegerent. 


The Kings are again repeating that they expect peace. The 
Russian Emperor will, it is said, at his New Year’s reception 
(Old Style), speak reassuring words to the world, and the 
German Emperor has already spoken them in the form of a 
letter to Prince Bismarck, sent on December 31st, 1889. He 
tells his Chancellor that, “full of sincere gratitude to God, 
I look back on the expiring year in which it was vouchsafed 
to us not only to preserve to our dear Fatherland external 
peace, but also to strengthen the pledges for its maintenance.” 
King Humbert has also remarked semi-publicly that whereas 
some time ago he would not have guaranteed peace for a 
fortnight, he is now well assured that it will be maintained. 
Something has evidently occurred in that “cloudy Olympus” 
which conceals the great, and.one would much like to know 
what. Is it just possible that there is truth in the constantly 
reviving rumours of a marriage between the Cesarewitch and 
a sister of the Emperor of Germany, and that this domestic 
alliance, which would be so convenient to both dynasties, is 
inducing both to postpone the thought of war ? 


The Portuguese Government is evidently growing reasonable. 
The new King, in his first speech to Parliament, delivered on 
Thursday, expresses, of course, his determination to guard his 
“rights” in Africa; but he does not define his rights, and he 
does say that he relies on negotiations. His Government has, 
moreover, given the fire-eating Major Serpa Pinto leave to 
return to Lisbon, on the ground of his health, which the 
African climate endangers, and he will be replaced by an 
officer less inclined to stir up strife. Under these circum- 
stances, an arrangement should be possible, the grand difficulty 
in the way being the two Parliaments, which will insist on 


1 | ‘The State of the Episcopate ......... 15 | 











discussion. If the negotiations could be kept secret, Lord 
Salisbury and Senhor Barros Gomez could arrive at a satis- 
factory compromise in half-an-hour. The Portuguese states- 
men know quite well that they cannot bar the English access 
to the North; and, indeed, in their negotiations with Mr. 
Johnston gave up the point, only claiming in return too 
large concessions in Nyassaland. But for the fall of the 
Brazilian Empire they would be sensible enough, but that 
untoward event has made them afraid of appearing to concede 
anything whatever. If they acknowledged that the sun shone 
in Africa on Englishmen as well as Portuguese, their Republi- 
cans would accuse them of treason to the honour of Portugal. 


It is hardly credible to those who have watched the deluge 
of volumes which have poured this year from the press, that 
many fewer have actually been published than were published 
last year,—the total being 4,694 new books in 1889, against 
4,960 in 1888; while there have been only 1,373 new editions 
in 1889, against 1,631 in 1888. The only classes of new books 
which have increased in number are “juvenile books and 
tales,” and “novels, tales, and other fiction,” “ year-books 
and serials in volumes,” and technical books on medicine 
and surgery. Even school-books have fallen off in number. 
The theologians and sermon-writers, too, were less prolific 
in 1889 than they were in 1888; and but for the growing 
rage for novels, for grown-up people and children alike, the 
falling-off in the production of volumes would be very con- 
siderable. Whether, as the number of volumes falls off, the 
quality improves, is not a question for the statistician. We 
fear not. If we could but have a year of genuine fasting from 
new literature, we might look more hopefully to the future. 
But a literary Lent is not easily attainable. 


On Monday, Sir William Harcourt addressed his constituents 


| on Mr. Gladstone’s eightieth birthday, and spoke a column and 


a half, as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach afterwards remarked with 
satisfaction, without abusing anybody. The speech was really 
made in good taste. His own Parliamentary life dated, he said, 
from Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration, and “it is my pride 
to remember that during the whole of that period under his 
three Administrations, it has been my honour to support his 
great policy and his great measures.” Surely there was one 
period, just before Sir William Harcourt became Solicitor- 
General in 1873, when he made so many disagreeable speeches 
against Mr. Gladstone, that every one thought he was prevented 
from throwing in his lot with Mr. Disraeli only by that timely 
vacancy in the Solicitor-Generalship. However, Sir William 
Harcourt is loyal enough to Mr. Gladstone now, and expressed 
his loyalty with good taste and without excessive panegyric. 
He quoted Mr. Gladstone’s apology for his early Conservatism 
on the ground of the failure of academical Oxford in his youth 
to inculcate the value of the principle of liberty. Sir William 
Harcourt noted his unmuzzling in 1865,after Oxford Univer- 
sity had rejected him, and said that the Liberal Unionists’ 
rejection of him twenty years later had made him “ still more 
unmuzzled;” but that is a difficult idea. When you have taken 
a muzzle off, you can do no more to liberate the mouth, though 
you may irritate it into a bite. Is that what Sir William 
Harcourt means? He could not have said too much about 
the equanimity and magnanimity with which Mr. Gladstone 
has always borne the personal attacks on him, some of them very 
virulent. But he madea curious mistake when he compared Mr. 
Gladstone’s antagonists to the “ coppersmiths” who shouted : 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” The craftsmen were 
silversmiths, not coppersmiths, who wanted to shout down Si. 
Paul. Sir William Harcourt was, we suspect, thinking of the 
American Copperheads, and wishing to suggest that the Liberal 
Unionists resemble the Copperheads of the Union. But the 
Copperheads were in favour of letting the South go, and the 
Liberal Unionists are against letting Ireland go. 
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The influenza appears to be a very different complaint in 
different cases. In the form in which it generally appears to 
attack institutions, it is said to be a very sharp fever, generally 
involving delirium, though not lasting above forty-eight 
hours; but in the more ordinary English cases, where indi- 
viduals are attacked, it is only a bad feverish cold, accom- 
panied by a considerable amount of pain in the limbs. The 
Continental form is severest at Vienna, where on Thursday 
its violence and the number of deaths was increasing, and 
where the death-rate was reported to be from 49 to 50 per 
diem. In extent, however, it was on the decrease. In Paris; 
though still very severe, the number of deaths was declining. 
The deaths there from all causes were 461 on Monday, 389 on 
Tuesday, and 334 on Wednesday. But the epidemic is still 
raging in all parts of France and of German Austria, and 
seems much worse there than it is further north, in Prussia 
and Holland. Lord Salisbury has had an attack of the milder 
English type of influenza, from which he is, we are happy to 
say, recovering satisfactorily ; and Count Taaffe has also been 
seized by the prevailing epidemic in its milder form. 





Somebody has, through Sir William Savory, given the great 
sum of £100,000 to London, and done it in a sensible way. 
He has limited the object of his charity so that his money may 
really accomplish something definite. It is to be expended in 
establishing a Convalescent Home near London where patients 
treated in two of the London hospitals may recruit their 
strength, and where those who are to undergo severe opera- 
tions may be a little built up in constitution so as to bear their 
sufferingsin safety. That isa work of mercy if ever there was 
one, and one which may be indefinitely extended by other 
gifts. The donor, who keeps his name concealed, hoped at 
first that other rich men would have joined him; but the hope 
was not fulfilled, society not having yet reached the point at 
which rich men will give on the colossal scale, yet consent to 
be merged in a charitable co-partnership. Individualism 
influences even benevolence, and though men will give largely 
in secret, as this donor has done, they like to be separate in 
giving, even if it be only to their own minds. That is a 
valuable little glimpse into human nature, and suggests that 
Socialists have powerful foes to overcome besides the Decalogue. 


It is stated that party feeling, always high in Belgium, 
has of late become exasperated to a dangerous point. The 
Clericals now in power are supported by a large majority, 
and are inclined to use it in order to make their power 
perpetual. They have accordingly introduced a Bill dis- 
franchising all electors who vote in right of their edu- 
cation, and transferring their votes to the occupiers of 
small tenements. It is said that this Bill will almost de- 
stroy the Liberal party, and, in particular, hand over the 
Municipalities entirely to their opponents. All sections of the 
minority have therefore united in resistance ; they demand an 
educational qualification as the only condition of the right to 
vote, and they threaten that if the Bill passes, they will resist 
it by unconstitutional means. The latter course would pro- 
bably ruin Belgium, where, from its geographical position, 








social disorder would be fatal; but it is certain tkat 
temper has risen to an unexampled height. One proof of 
this is, that the burning of the Palace of Laeken, just outside 
Brusseis, which occurred on Wednesday, is attributed to 
incendiaries, who hoped thus to warn the Government of the 
popular hatred. It is more probable that it was due to the 
desiccation caused by flues overheated for a long period—the 
zrand danger of every inhabited great house, from the Winter 
Palace to Hatfield—but the suspicion shows how hot men’s 
judgments have become. 


A correspondent of the Times states that the Supreme 
Court of Germany, the Reichsgericht, has just decided that 
to incite workmen to strike without giving their legal notice 
is to “ineite to disobedience to the law,” and therefore a 
punishable offence. We cannot conceive how any other 
decision can be held to be either morally right or compatible 
with any reverence for law at all. If it is wrong to forge, it 
must be wrong to incite to forgery, and the difference between 
forgery and voluntary breach of contract is only a difference 
of degree. The popular fancy in England and America that 
spoken words do not matter, and that we should only punish 
acts, is morally never true, except when the words are prace | 


TS 
tically spoken without volition, as may happen in rage or 
drunkenness, and is practically only true when men’s tempers 
are perfectly calm. A speech urging men to rebel is treason 
often much more formidable treason than an act of rebellion, 
We know of no argument for punishing slander which pve 
not also justify the punishment of the much more dangerous 
offence of inciting to break the law. ‘ 


We deeply regret to notice the death of Sir Henry Yule 
which occurred on December 30th, 1889, at what is now the 
premature age of sixty-nine. Sir Henry belonged to that 
limited but invaluable class of Indian officers who are good 
soldiers, great administrators, and thorough schoJars. He 
knew, perhaps, more of the geography of Central Asia than 
any man alive, and his knowledge was always at the service of 
any explorer. He had a profound interest, too, in earlier 
explorers, as he showed in his editions of Marco Polo 
and “ Hedges’ Diary;” but his first love was philology, 
a study which, strange to say, excited in him wit. In 
his “ Hobson-Jobson Dictionary; or, Glossary of Indian 
Terms,” he poured forth not only stores of rare know. 
ledge, such as can come only to a man of unflinching 
industry and cloudless memory, but of charming humour, 
which make the book as readable as the best collection of 
“ana.” The humour, as is so often the case, was associated in 
him with a tendency to melancholy, and a capacity for intense 
indignation; but Sir Henry Yule was dearly loved by his 
friends, and in spite of his occasional hard-hitting, never, it 
is believed, made a persistent enemy. They will be missed, 
these men of the old Indian school, when they are all gone; 
for the new men, though they rival them in capacity, 
dissipate their interests, and lack, therefore, the old devotion 
to “ India” which made them always so invaluable, though 
occasionally such bores. 

The New Year was ushered in by a most distressing 
calamity. There is an industrial school at Forest Gate 
whither the children of several Unions are sent, and on 
New Year’s morning upwards of six hundred boys and girls 
were sleeping in it. After midnight a smell of smoke was 
perceived, and it was found that two of the dormitories, 
occupied by eighty-four little boys, were full of vapour. 
George Hare, the yardsman in charge of the dormitories, was 
roused, and got out most of the boys, but twenty-six of them 
were left behind and were all suffocated, the smoke apparently 
having stupified them as they lay. It seems to have taken 
away their senses with unusual rapidity; but there is a 
question, as yet unsettled, whether many minutes were not 
lost in breaking open the doors, which were locked from the 
outside, a dangerous practice and wholly unnecessary. It may 
be hoped that none of the poor little creatures suffered any 
pain; but the accident should be very carefully investigated, 
as there is always danger in these crowded buildings. Warmth 
is a necessity in them, and in practice can be obtained only 
through pipes which gradually dry up everything into tinder. 
Even brick will not endure heat for ever, as everybody except 
furnace-builders seems to think it will. 


The funeral of Browning at Westminster Abbey took place 
on the last day of 1889, which was also one of the darkest 
days of a dark year. He was buried next to the poet Cowley, 
as great a contrast to him in style as could well be chosen,— 
Browning a poet of brusque surprises, whose chief idea was to 
dig to the heart of things by showing his scorn of all man’s 
conceits ; Cowley a poet who abounded in conceits, and thought 
them probably of the essence of poetry. The chief mourners 
were, of course, Mr. Browning’s son and daughter-ir-law, but 
all literary London strove to be present, either in person or in 
tributes of honour and reverence. Mr. Hallam Tennyson repre- 
sented the Poet-Laureate, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
stood by the Dean of Westminster to represent the Church of 
England; while the French Ambassador, the Italian Ambas- 
sador,andthe American Minister represented foreign sympathy 
with our loss. Dr. Bridge had set to what is declared to be 
exquisite music, Mrs. Browning’s pathetic poem on “ He giveth 
his beloved sleep.” Wesley’s anthem, “ All go to one place” 
(Eccles, iii., 20), followed, and then the Dean read the solemnest 
part of the grandest of the Anglican services. Browning can 
hardly be said to have been a very popular poet, but he has 
become more and more popular, the more time he has had to 
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educate and awaken the minds of those who study him. 
Modern England is grateful for being roused out of the false 
dream that poetry ought to be all sugar. 





Mr. Frederic Harrison almost surpassed himself on “The 
Day of Humanity,”—New Year’s Day,—in the solemnity of 
the airs with which he interpreted “the Great Power” in 
whose presence, he said, that he and his congregation stood. 
«Jt was surprising,” he declared, “how blind men were to 
the majestic march of the Human Providence in the 
larger sphere. The Christian worshipper was always ready 
in times of disaster or bloody turmoil, to believe in the 
infinite goodness of Providence and the ultimate triumphant 
rule of the Prince of Peace. Surely they ought not to 
have a weaker faith in the relatively limited and Human 
Providence which they see in human affairs than the 
Christian professed in his absolute and omniscient Provi- 
dence. They ought not to blaspheme against this Human 
Providence, and dwell querulously upon partial failures and 
local disturbances.” This is like saying that because people 
who have confidence in the engineer who drives one of the 
vreat turret-ships are justified in their confidence, people 
who are convinced that there is no such engineer in command, 
and that its safety depends on the unsecured coincidence 
of an innumerable variety of independent 
ought to have equal confidence in the result, and ought not to 
«plaspheme ” if the failure of superintendence result in some 
sreat catastrophe. Certainly they have no right at all to 
blaspheme in such a case,—they have no one to blaspheme 
against,—but how they are to have faith in the “ relatively 
limited ” Providence of a concatenation of 
mechanisms, passes the conception of any one but a Positivist 
on stilts celebrating the “ Day of Humanity.” 


mechanisms, 


The concrete portions of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s address 
were equally pretentious. Positivism alone understood how 
to solve the Socialist problems, he said. Their solution was the 
only true one, “a Socialism which was foundedin the Family,” a 
solution remarkably destituteof guidance. Positivism, it seems, 
has achieved great conquests in Ireland, by converting the Trish 
people to the conviction that they must sacrifice the landlords 
on account of their anti-social policy. And further, Positivism 
rejoices in the Mahdist victories in East Africa over Western 
Companies, which, it seems, are more fatal to freedom than 
the Arab slave-hunters themselves. Why Positivism takes 
the side of the boyeotter and the slave-hunter, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison did not explain. But the air of authority with 
which Positivism speaks is always imposing. It is the next 
thing toa Papal Allocution, if only there were a Church to 
show the smallest sign of ecclesiastical 
Among the Positivists, however, all the members seem to be 
Popes without a Church, without a clergy, and without a God. 


submissiveness. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made a very sensible speech at 
Leamington on Thursday, when he dealt with Mr. Parnell’s 
representations as to Home-rule, and remarked that if 
Mr. Parnell really as about giving an 
industrial stimulus to Ireland as he pretended to be, he was 
acting very unfairly in not supporting and proposing to amend 
the Government Bills for those purposes, which he always 
manages to get his party to obstruct. Sir Michael did not see 
any difficulty in amending the constitution of the Irish Board 
of Works, if it could be made to satisfy better the views of 
the Irish Party, by receiving some more popular elective 
element. But the Irish Party never ask for such changes, 
and, indeed, do not really desire the policy which they say 
they would inaugurate themselves, to be pursued successfully 
by the present Government. We do not suppose that Mr. 
Parnell will take up Sir Michael Beach’s challenge. It would 
he inconvenient for him to do so. 


was anxious 


On other subjects Sir Michael Hicks-Beach taunted the 
Gladstonians with being now eager to pull to pieces the 
electoral law which they had themselves accepted in 1885 
with a flourish of trumpets, and to replace it by a totally 
different system, including the payment of Members and “‘ One 
man, one vote.” On the semi-Socialistic questions like the 


provision of good houses for the poorest class, Sir Michael 
Beach pointed out that it could not be done without the full 
consent and even willingness of house-owners, since, so far as | 
he knew, it could not be done so as fo pay, and must be done 
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more or less at a loss. It was being done at a loss in many 
places ; but the very worst way to get house-owners to consent 
to lose money by a philanthropic measure, is to frighten 
them with the prospect of losing their property altogether, 
which is what the Radical Party are now endeavouring to 
do. That will produce the greatest possible anxiety on 
the part of the rich and generous to get rid of their 
house-property to the needy and speculative builders, who 


| will squeeze the last farthing they can out of their poor 


tenants. All this is very true and very pertinent. The 


| poor hardly know how tremendous a failure the policy of 


terror now in force towards the landlord class is likely 
to be, if it is pushed forward as it has been commenced. No 
doubt the landlord class would soon change its constituent 
elements, and instead of being in the main a rich class which 
takes some pride in improvements, it would become through- 
out,—what already forms a considerable part of it,—a poor, 
hard-fisted, and mean class, struggling to get the last farthing 
out of the tenant. 


The Attorney-General, speaking at Sandown on Thursday, 


| pointed out the danger that Governments, in their anxiety to 


unconscious | ! ; 
| altogether, and to reduce the interest on the Egyptian Debt; and 


| natives on the East Coast. 


| was due to the new affection for 


get votes at the polling-booths, would forget that, after all, the 
preparation of attractive legislative changes is not the main 
function of Government, but that it is the main function of a 
Government to govern, and administer faithfully and well the 
various interests committed to it. He took credit for the 
present Government that it had really worked hard at this 
class of its duties, and that it had succeeded in greatly improving 
the influence of England abroad, in administering Egypt 
so well that it is now quite possible to abolish forced labour 
1 
that the country trusted Lord Salisbury to manage the dispute 
with Portugal in a manner to secure our honour, and to obtain 
that for which we care most,—the true interest of the African 
Sir Richard Webster believed also 
that the improvement in the state of Ireland was due to firm 
and faithful administration. He ridiculed the notion that it 
{ngland inspired by Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy. so long as the agitators in Ireland, sup- 
ported by more liberal-handed agitators in the United States, 
continue to use the language which they still use as to this 


country. 


The list of honours usually published at the beginning of 
the year is unusually short, and contains no remarkable names 
except that of Sir J. Lubbock, who is made a Privy Coun- 
cillor, of Mr. Savory, the President of the College of Sur- 
geons, and of Sir A. Sassoon, who both receive baronetcies, 
The rise of this Jewish family in England has been remarkably 


| rapid, as they were till quite recently strictly Indian Jews, 


| capacity 
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almost natives in their manner of life. They have long borne, 
however, a high character in Bombay, both for business 
and a punctilious honour in dealing which has 
been in part the source of their wealth. Much of the 
Central Asian trade is in their and this trade 
depends absolutely upon personal integrity, the merchants 
and the caravan-owners being compelled to rely implicitly 
upon each other’s statements. The Sassoons in particular 
used to have large sums out every year for which they 
had no security either in law or fact—the debtors being 
always out of the reach of any civilised tribunal—except 
the moral certainty that their correspondents would reli- 
giously keep their faith. The history of Asiatic trade 
would be a curious chapter in the history of the human con- 
science. Asiatics are supposed to be swindlers; but nobody 
ever saw an Indian “ hoondee” dishonoured, and half the busi- 
ness of Asia is conducted on confidence alone. It would not 
pay to cheat; and so in the course of ages, cheating of certain 
kinds comes to be regarded as impossible dishonour. This 
is the more curious, because the very same man whose word 
is good for thousands, will lie about his goods like a defendant 
in a Divorce Court. 


hands ; 





The Bank Rate was raised on Mouday to 6 per cent., the 
stock of gold being unusually low, and the demand both for 
the provinces and abroad unusually large. 3y Friday the 
market rate had become lighter, but there is still fear of a 
demand for gold which must be satisfied irrespective of price 

Bank Rate, 6 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 97} to 977. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S BIRTHDAY. 


M* GLADSTONE’S eightieth birthday cannot be 

regarded with exactly the same pride by those who 
think his last phase of policy disastrous for the nation, as 
it is by those who think it the final proof of his large 
statesmanship and wise foresight. Of course, it is a 
matter of special joy to his followers to think that the 
great man who liberated himself first from a false financial 
theory, then from a false political theory, finally from a 
false conception of the amount of help that the Church 
should owe to the State, has up to the great age of fourscore 
gone on throwing off error, and perceiving new developments 
of the sphere of popular right. To those who sincerely 
believe this,as Mr. John Morley, for instance, believes it,— 
we cannot feel any confidence that Sir William Harcourt 
really shares the conviction that Irish Home-rule would 
bring content to Ireland, and lend strength to the United 
Kingdom,—there must be genuine pride in thinking that 
Mr. Gladstone, at the great age of seventy-six, had had the 
vigour and freshness of mind to apprehend a truth so 
little flattering at that time to his own sagacity, and has 
since had sufficient elasticity and faith in his new con- 
victions to lead the attack against those who still retain his 
own previous political attitude. We quite acknowledge 
the ground for special pride and gratitude which such 
Home-rulers feel in celebrating the completion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s eightieth year, but we cannot, of course, 
in any degree share it. We heartily honour Mr. 
Gladstone’s courage and earnestness and faith in the 
constitutional principles on which he so confidently, and 
as we think, so superstitiously relies, while we wish that 
he would give his opponents more credit for their steady 
adhesion to convictions which were once his own, instead 
of regarding them, as he always seems to do, as an amazing 
and almost incredible mixture of perversity and con- 
fusion. 
his life have set the crown on his great career, since we 
hold that they have undone the greater part of what for 
the previous seventeen years he had been nobly labouring 
todo. Still, we may honestly say as much as this, that if we 
could but agree with his followers in holding that he has in 
the last stage of his political life applied justly the late- 
gained appreciation of liberty which he reproached the 
University of Oxford with failing to inspire in her students, 
we should join with his ardent admirers in applauding the 
power which he had shown for developing at the close 
of life principles which he had first learned to treasure only 
in mid-career. Sir 
Derby on Monday, quoted with great aptness a passage 





were to be associated. No wonder they wavered a little 


We cannot think that the last four years of | 





Villiam Harcourt, in his speech at | 


from an Oxford speech of Mr. Gladstone’s, delivered in | 


1878:—*I trace in the education of Oxford of my own 
time one great defect. Perhaps it is my own fault ; but I 
must admit that I never learned at Oxford that which I 
have learned since,—namely, to set a due value on the 
inestimable principle of human liberty. 
too much prevailed in learned and academical ranks was to 
regard with jealousy and fear the principles of liberty.” No 
doubt ; but is it those who learn those principles latest who 
understand them best ? Is there not great danger that when 
a powerful and sanguine mind like Mr. Gladstone’s grasps 
such a principle as the value of liberty late in life, it may 
apply it with a certain rashness and wildness from which 
those who have been brought up in the belief in it, are 
free. For our own parts, we do not trust Mr. Gladstone 
as an interpreter of the principle of liberty as heartily as 
we should trust him if he had not been born and bred a 
Tory. It seems to us that he has not understood truly or 


when they were told that constitutional principle com- 
pelled them to form a strict alliance with Mr. Parnell, and 
to sing hymns of gratulation to the genius and patriotism 
of Mr. O’Brien. 

It is a great practical discovery, no doubt, that liberty,— 
which means a good deal of give as well as take, in pressing 
the principles of order upon those who are to obey,—is at 
the root of the art of getting a cheerful and steady adhesion 
to principles of order. But then, to obtain this out of 
any people, it is quite essential not to give too much as well 
as not to take too much. If you give too much liberty 
to the individual, or to the political unit which asks to be 
treated as an individual, you cannot secure orderatall. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer saw this so plainly, that in his early book 
on the ethics of the voluntary principle, he admitted 
that those who did not choose to accept the laws of the 
majority ought to have some place of retreat, where law 
is not, outside the sphere of government. And the same 
difficulty will arise if we press the practical principle of 
liberty into according Home-rule whenever a majority of 
a clearly distinct section of society demands it. We must 
make up our mind what is the political character of the 
popular unit claiming such a concession, what is to be 
the logical consequence of granting it, what are the new 
grievances which will be the necessary consequences of 
granting it, what will be the cost of refusing it, and how 
far there will be more real liberty or less real liberty, 
which means also more real order or less real order, if the 
demand is granted than if it is refused,—and all these 
are intricate questions, and not questions of abstract prin- 
ciple. Weshould not give Londona right of emancipating 
itself from the sway of the country to which it belongs, 
any more than we should give Mr. Herbert Spencer, if 
he claimed it, his right of standing alone outside the realm 
of law, and declining at once the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of the reign of law. And it is no more an abstract 
right of Ireland, with its complex history and its internal 
strifes, to be manumitted from the United Kingdom, than 
it is an abstract right of Wales or Scotland, or London or 
Yornwall, to be treated in like manner. Tiberty is always 
sive and take. We must know how much we shall take by 
what we give, as well as how much we are to give, before 
we can concede the right of a section of a nation to be 
treated separately from the rest of that nation. Mr. 
Gladstone, after his tardy conversion to Liberalism, took 
an altogether too maximising view of what we should take, 
and too minimising a view of what we should have to give, 
in order to concede the demands of a maiority of the Irish 
people. He has already been compelled to enlarge the 
scope of what is to be given, and even to stimulate other 
portions of the United Kingdom to demand a sort of 
independence of which we never heard before, in order to 
keep Ireland in countenance. Ought not that to teach 


| him that tardy converts to a supposed constitutional 


The temper which | 


applied justly the principle of constitutional liberty ; and | 


that though, being the power he is, he has succeeded in 
carrying a good many of the hereditary Liberals with him, 
those who have stayed behind are far more deeply imbued 
with that principle than any of those whom he has 
carried with him. It is significant of the situation that 
Mr. John Morley, the apologist for the French Revolution, 
should have been the one colleague who rushed into the 
battle in advance of Mr. Gladstone. The. others followed 


VW 


more or less doubtfully, casting longing looks towards the 
principles which they were abandoning, hesitating eyes on 
the doctrines with which they were taking up, and gloomy 

glances at the allies with whom for the first time they 


i career of political generosity. 


principle may be very imperfect interpreters of the meaning 
of the principle ? Men like Lord Hartington and Sir Henry 
James and Mr. Chamberlain, who hung back when Mr. 
Gladstone made the plunge, are not generally supposed to 
be unwilling to give a good deal in order that their fellow- 
citizens may submit contentediy to the will of the majority. 
But they did not see their way to giving, consistently with 
liberty, what Mr. Gladstone thought essential to liberty. A 
man who, having constantly raised his offers to the Irish 
malcontents during seventeen years, had never succeeded 
in getting the majority of the Irish Party to express 
themselves content with his offers, might in his enthusiasm 
be willing, even in his seventy-seventh year, to cap all the 
offers that he had previously made in the hope of securing 
that content ; but it does not follow that reasonable men 
who had agreed with him up to that point, should continue 
to agree, when the principle which he offered to part with 
vas the principle of principles, the willingness of the 
minority to submit to the decision of the majority. Mr. 
Gladstone is a rare example of sanguine enthusiasm in a 
great statesman. He is so sure that if after giving away 
his coat, the recipient is not satisfied, he can win him by 
divesting himself of all his other garments, that his party 
is in eestasies over so liberal a giver, who shows none of 
the parsimony of age when he has once started on the 
Ve, too, admire the ardour 
and simplicity of the man; but we cannot find in the last 
four years of his life the evidence that his foresight and 
insight are at all equal to his ardour and his simplicity. 
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Sir William Harcourt applied to him Tennyson’s fine lines | 
on Ulysses :— 
? *« Life piled on life 

all too little, and of one to me 

but every hour is saved 
something more 


Were 
Little remains ; 
From that eternal silence ; 


A bringer of new things; and vile it were \ i 
| statesmen of 


For some three suns to store and hoard myseif, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star ”— 

5S oS 


an i 
added : 


‘Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 


Mr. Gladstone for the last four ycars has certainly not 
“ stored and hoarded” himself, nor, in our opinion, has he 
followed knowledge at all ; but he has yearned to follow it, 
though what he followed has seemed to many of us a 
as sinking star,” and he has actually followed that sinking 
star, though not “beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought,” 


reason. 
THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 
i fe would be foolish, of course, to predict that peace 
: would endure throughout the present year. The 
armies are there, armed to the teeth, and made exquisitely 
uncomfortable by their condition of preparation ; the solid 
causes for quarrel have none of them been removed ; and 
much of the power of starting a conflagration rests with 


| agents. 


keep quiet. 


responsi! yle 


| fulfilment, 


there he had to stop abruptly, for Tennyson had | front rank 





wish, entertained by Commanders-in-Chief who are also 
for foreign affairs, almost secures its own 
and would quite do so, but that Kings 
in times of popular excitement are never entirely free 
It is at all events highly f avourable to peace 
as is also the absence of fire-eating among the leadin 
Europe. There never perhaps was 

prominent Ministers were more inclined to 
The two or three of them who belong to the 
are getting too old to think lightly of war, 


e&eoe 


time when 


| while the majority are meen rate men who understan d 


'more or less clearly that 


certainly far beyond the utmost limit of political be 


| fully aware 


attitude of the former is pretty clear. 


war, whomsoever it made or ur- 
made, would do nothing for them. We doubt if there ‘3 
one of them in any country whom war would se retly 
delight, while those of them who direct France are pi tin- 
that a great war, whether they triumphed iz in it 
or not, would send them back into obscurity. Vie tory 
bs mean servitude to a soldier, and defeat micht in- 
‘lve the guillotine. The personages of Europe, for ore 
cause or another, are opposed to war. 
There remain the peoples and the 





armies, and the 
They are all r 


| to accept war on adequate provocation, and all ready to go 


| to war if limited liability may be assured; 


obseure men like the Regents of Servia, the Premier of | 


Bulgaria, and the leaders of the Pan-Slav Committees, 
whose motives are incalculable to the Western mind. Too 
much, too, depends on individual lives for prediction to be 
justifiable. On Thursday morning, for example, telegrams 
were flashed through Europe which meant, if they meant 
anything, that the Czar was dead, either from shock or 
poison ; “th: at some kind of resistance was expected to the 
regular succession; and that the Guard, the corps d’élite 
of the Russian Army, was held in readiness to beat down 
insurrection. There was probably no ground whatever 


for the rumours, except that the Czar had _ taken 
a severe cold; but they might have been true, and 


had they been true, no calculation founded on previous 
circumstances would have been worth a straw. The 
direction of the largest, if not the strongest Army in the 
world, would have been wholly changed, and with it the 
power of affecting the whole policy of Europe. Neverthe- 
less, it is not presumptuous to say that for the present all 
symptoms indicate a continuance of peace, and of a peace 
of some duration. Three or four causes have been at 
work to produce a relaxation of the tension, one of them | 
being the highly favourable condition of European finance. 
Trade is reviving everywhere, the workmen are more con- 
tented, and Chancellors of the Exchequer no longer feel 
that war would be cheaper than the condition of armed 
readiness for war. 
nonce even in Austria, and are re at ease. 
Again, a symptom is manifest which our forefathers would 
have thought wholly unnatural, and probably have dis- 
believed. The Kings are opposed to the idea of war. It 
used to be thought that all Sovereigns wanted war, as other 
men want amusement, for the sake of distraction ; but if 
that notion ever was correct, it is not correct now. 
Whether they thiuk the stakes too high, 
be our explanation, or they are conscientiously moved 
by the awful responsibility they must incur, or they 
think their armies not ready, each seeing clearly the 
deficiencies of his own, the result is the same; 
would all prefer greatly to avoid war. The Emperor 
of Russia expresses almost aloud his personal desire that 
war may be averted. The Emperor of Austria, who 
has never gained a battle in war or lost one in peace, 
and whose self-distrust has been renewed by his son’s sad 
fate, which has made of the father a melancholy recluse, 
is urgent with his Ministers to give no occasion for 
hostilities. 
he can get to the front of the world without moving 
armies, and feeling his position as the pivot of all that is 
alive in Germany, is comparatively content. Even King 
Humbert, who thought that, war being inevitable, it should 
be accepted at once, now recoils, sanctions small acts of 
conciliation towards France, and announces to the world 
that whereas he would not have guaranteed peace for a 
fortnight, he now believes in its continuance. 


That ! 


They have done with deficits for the | 
| war, for nations are easily fired ; 


| pressure on the Kings as will force them into hostilities in 


which would | 


| hundred 


| German and Magyar in 
| of Russia among Slavs, 


be 






conditions they are undecided. The Press in all cow 
of the Continent is in a suspicious, half-timorous, half- 
quarrelsome mood, which reflects, we believe, fairly enough 


ies 





the temper of its readers; but it abstains rigidly from 
urging actual breaches of the peace. It waits till it sees 
the conditions fulfilled, and it does not see them. The 


adequate provocation is not given, and will not be 
given wilfully, for the Kings are editing the desp atches, 
which, again, the statesmen who are the Kings’ penmen 
desire to make as little provocative as possible. On 
the other hand, the limited liability is not obtainable. 
Every one sees that if these tremendous armies are 
moved and half-destroyed, the results must be ade- 
quate to the sacrifices; and that, consequently, war may 
almost extinguish nations, or throw them back for a 
years. The integrity of France, the unity of 
Germany, the existence of Italy, the predominance ot 
Austria-Hungary, the ascendeney 
these are all visible stakes on the 
board, and the nations consequently shrink back. 
is not one of them which is urging or even threatening war, 
unless it be little Portugal, which derives a courage not 


m1 
Siiti 


given to its larger rivals from the impossibility of its 
acting on its own big words. The peoples are not 
peacetul—they seldom are, whatever democrats may say 
|about their freedom from aggressive ideas—but they 
acquiesce in peace, and are for the moment cheers ed 
iby a prospe ct of profit and high wages. They will 
| not, unless provoked by new circumstances, be discon 


| 


tented 
she vuld 


Their e¢ 


again until industry again grows slac k, and that 
not happen till this year at least has passed. 
mparative tran juillity would not of itself prevent 
but it will prevent such a 
their own despite. It is, therefore, as far as it goes, a 
guarantee of peace. 

Finally, there are the armies. The strength of general 
military opinion in a Continental army, and its weight 
alike with the Government and the nation, can har lly be 


over-estimated ; but then, is it for war in the present 
conjuncture, or not? There is no patent sign of it. The 
huge armies lie in their barracks and camps ready for 


| mobilisation at ten days’ notice, perfectly armed, com- 


they | 


pletely equipped, but passive as if they were machines. 
There is no agitation for war, no sign of resentment at 
the quiet, no visible pressure on the Sovereigns to give 
the signal, and so make peace impossible. The armies 


wait, and they may continue to wait tranquilly during an 


The Emperor of Germany has discovered that | 


| they are 


indefinite time, for a new and little noticed force has come 
into operation. It can, we think, be little doubted that 
the military unrest of the past twenty years, with it 
frequent alertes, and constant alarms, and continuous effort 
at preparation, has rivetted the bonds of discipline 
stronger than has ever been a 

armies never were such passive instruments in the h bail 
of the central power. ‘The true spirit of discipline has 


got into them, as well as its formulas; and they await 
orders as if they had no thoughts. This, it may be said, 
though it would be said untruly, was always the tone oi 
the German Army; but look at the French one during 





> 
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fie past year, and the Austrian, with its twenty 
nationalities. The Continental army being the nation, 
amd yesolving itself into the nation every three years, 
obeys the nation or its head, and until one of those two 
authorities speaks, is no more for peace or war than 
@s own standards are, or than the English Army is. 
Yhst is a situation which might easily disappear, because 
am nity cannot be insensible to insult; but until the in- 
sult comes, it leaves the armies passive in the hands of the 
kines, who, as we have said, are for the present resolved, 
€ if be only possible, to maintain the peace. Whether it is 
gossible no man can tell, any more than he can tell whether 
a storm will keep within accustomed limits; but so far as 
the will of. statesmen is operative, it is in the direction of 
ptate. 
YHE UPSHOT OF THE YEAR ON HOME-RULE. 
| iw cannot be doubted that, whether we look to the 
speeches of the Gladstonians or the speeches of Mr. 
Paauell, the upshot of the year’s evidence as to Mr. Glad- 
siawe’s policy, is to represent to the electors of Great Britain 
that the Home-rule to be granted to Ireland will be a very 
humble sort of affair indeed, rather a County Council on a 
laree scale than anything else. That is the view of it that 
would render it easiest for Scotland and Wales to follow 
im the wake of Ireland, and to demand Home-rule Parlia- 
ments of their own. That is the view of it that would 
make the British elector least unwilling to support Mr. 
Gladstone. And that, finally, is the view of it which would 
render it easiest for Mr. Gladstone to withhold his scheme 
for the retention of the Irish Members at Westminster till 
after he had fought out the battle of the General Election. 
$e long as the Gladstonians can go to the country asking for 
decentralisation in regard to local matters, and for nothing 
more, they believe that they may very easily persuade 
the electors not to inquire too curiously what the special 
plans may be by which Mr. Gladstone proposes to work out 
a proposal so inodest and relatively so unimportant. How 
s~uic it he maintained that the fate of the United King- 
doi hangs on the creation of three big provincial Councils 
tor freland, Scotland, and Wales, even though that should 
mvolve the creation of a fourth big provincial Council 
for England for which there is absolutely no demand at 
all That is the meaning, as it seems to us, of the sudden 
disposition to minimise the significance of the 
Question, and to force a number of other political questions 


x2 the public mind which are no more practical for us at the | 


gresent time than the politics of the planet Mars. The 
Fkxlstonians hope, by treating the Irish Question in the very 
modest fashion in which Mr. Parnell has treated it,—in 
Exglend, be it remembered,—to render it quite unneces- 
sary to offer detailed explanations as to the special scope 
xf the next measure, and so to postpone the great con- 
ict till after Mr. Gladstone has obtained a Parliamentary 
majority for the general principle of an Ivish Parliament 
anc. an Lrish Administration. 

‘Shere is some astuteness in these tactics, but we do not 
think that they will succeed. In the first place, it will 
aever do to tell the Irish people that they are not to have 
8 separate national life at all, but only to get the power of 
passing what are now very often treated as private Bills 
without crossing the Channel, and an Administration of 
their own which will be more like the Administration of 
the City of Dublin on a larger scale, than anything deserving 
the name of a National Administration. The sort of Par- 
iasmeat which is now generally spoken of would hardly 
seer: need the curb of such alaw as Poynings’ law, repealed 
before Grattan’s Parliament was elected, to keep it in 
greder, any more than the Lord Mayor of Dublin and 
is Council need a Poynings’ law to keep them in order. 
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| would give it any but a reluctant obedience. 
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auguration of a new national life, and if Myr. Parnell were 
to explain what he expects to get out of Mr. Gladstone, 
in terms as humble as he explained himself at Nottingham, 
the dismay among the Irish constituencies would be 
universal,—unless, indeed, they got a hint that when they 
had obtained the modest concession now asked for, the 
game would be in their own hands, and that they could 
use what they had got, to obtain what they really 
intended to squeeze out of the parsimonious nation who, 
when they asked for bread, had given them a stone. 
Except on the understanding that they were cheating us 
out of what we were too stingy to give without being out- 
witted, the impression in Ireland which would be produced 
by the language now usually held concerning the meaning 
of Irish Home-rule, would be one of general wrath, and 
even fury. It is not certainly for a convenient organ of 
Private-Bill legislation that the Irish have been clamouring, 
and cheering Mr. O’Brien’s frothy declamation to the skies. 
Englishmen should know better than to take Mr. Parnell’s 
minimising language seriously. He may stand with his 
hat in his hand and talk of our great nation, and his un- 
willingness to run any risk of collision with our will; but 
no reasonable being who has watched the course of the 
agitation, the language of the League, and the relative 
favour with which the violent men are regarded as com- 
pared with the moderate men, who stay in England and 
evade every opportunity of addressing Irish constituencies, 
will believe for a moment that Mr. Parnell’s expectations 
and professions, if sincere, are an echo of the expectations 
and professions of the majority of the Irish people. 

No serious-minded politician, we say, can believe this for 
a moment. It is inconsistent with the main article of Mr. 
Gladstone’s creed,—namely, that the law in Ireland is hated 
because it is imposed on Irishmen by a people whom 
they regard as foreigners. Mr. Parnell, in his excessive 
anxiety to represent to an English audience the field of Irish 
industrial development as the main field of labour for the 
future Parliament and Administration of Ireland, forgot to 
glance even at Mr. Gladstone’s chief plea for Home-rule,— 
that Irishmen must transform the law before Irishmen 
He knew, no 
doubt, that that involves one of the greatest perplexities 
of the case, the dread which Englishmen feel that the 





| loyal million and a quarter will have a very bad time of it 


Trish | 


under the legislation and administration of the disloyal 
three millions and three-quarters (to adopt, for the moment, 
figures which are, we believe, very unduly favourable to 
the Parnellites). It was clever tactics of Mr. Parnell to 


| . . . 
try and obscure the angry dissensions between the Irish 


¢ would be too insignificant to be dangerous. How would | 


frishawen like to be told by their idolised national orators 
that this was the upshot of the struggle of ninety years, 
amd that there would be no more chance of putting a 
spoke in England’s wheel after the great victory had been 
wom, than there is now? No doubt the new Parliament 
amd Administration might defy the British law as one 
Municipality,—was it not Limerick :—defied the British 
aw im Lord Carnarvon’s time, and waited upon his lord- 
ship when he was in bed with the gout, to tell him that 
they had eaten his excellent lunch but had no intention 
at all of complying with the requirements of the law. 
BMevertheless, humble triumphs of this kind are not at all 
what the Irish are thirsting for. 





They cheer for the in- ! 


Parnellites and the Anglo-Irish party, by thrusting forward 
local industrial enterprises into the foreground of the Irish 
Parliamentary prospect. But the criticism to which these 
tactics are open is very obvious. If, indeed, it be little 
more than a more satisfactory and intelligent species of 
Private-Bill legislation and administration for which he and 
his colleagues are contending, why are they not satisfied 
with County Councils, or Provincial Councils at the very 
most ? Why demand so very much larger political moulds 
than any which Private-Bill legislation and administration 
require The answer is very plain,—that what the true 
Nationalists want is true Nationalism, and that true 
Nationalism cares chiefly to have these larger moulds in 
order that when they get them, they may mould in them 
national institutions and national aspirations of a very much 
larger kind than any which could by any possibility be 
formed in moulds adapted to the preparation of industrial 
enterprises. The whole agitation, as the Irish popular 
leaders have represented. it, as Mr. Parnell himself has a 
hundred times represented it, would have been a gigantic 
imposture, if the only end of it were to give a stimulus to 
Irish agriculture, and to relieve it by the careful nursing 
of commerce and other industries. It will not answer 
Mr. Parnell’s purpose to speak humbly till he has cajoled 
the English people into granting what they are to be 
led to suppose his very modest demands, unless he can 
also let us hear the Irish leaders in their Irish speeches 
speaking after the same fashion, unless he can let us 
hear Mr. O’Brien denying that he is thinking of anything 
more serious than industrial enterprise, and Mr. Dillon 
assuring Irish audiences that he will always contend for 
the full rights of those who have been and are resisting 
his policy. Then indeed we might discern some plausi- 
bility in Mr. Parnell’s position. But the secret of the 
situation is this,—that the minimising view of the 
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Trish demand exactly suits the Welsh and Scotch Home- | however, to its project. The “ English amendments” were 
| all rejected, and the Bill, substantially unchanged, hae ome 


rulers, and is of all views the best suited to calm English 
fears and to win English votes ; but that, unfortunately, it is 


utterly inconsistent with the whole drift of Mr. Gladstone’s | 


argument, and is never heard of on any Irish platform. It 
is like building a steam-engine to crack nuts, to elaborate 
an Irish Parliament and Administration for the preparation 
and administration of Private Bills and Private Acts. 

We sincerely hope, however, that the English people will 
not be taken in by the assurances which they are now re- 
ceiving, that Irish Home-ruleis to mean nothing more serious 
than Scotch or Welsh Home-rule. That precisely suits the 


electioneerers; but it is so absurdly inconsistent with all that | 


has been dinned into the Irish by the Ivish agitators, that 
it could only be enforced at the point of the bayonet. If 
Irish Home-rule be once granted, and Irish nationality, 
in the sense which Mr. O’Brien attaches to it, be then 
refused, we shall have simply prepared a train of political 
gunpowder for a new explosion in Ireland, and an explosion 


for which we, and not the Irish, will be responsible. A greater | 


mockery to grant Ireland than a monster County Council, 


after all this talk of the alien character of British law and | 


British institutions, or a better excuse for a new Irish 
rebellion, can hardly be imagined. Nor could there be a 
worse excuse for a new British conquest of Ireland than to 
plead that Irishmen would not be satisfied with a monster 
County Council after it had been offered them. For our 
own parts, we do not in the least believe that the British 


people will be taken in by the humble attitude of Mr. | 
Parnell and the nonsense about asserting the complete | 


supremacy of the Parliament at Westminster over every- 
thing that the Parliament of Dublin does. If that is the 
only kind of Home-rule that the British people are willing 
to concede, they are either deceiving Ireland or preparing 
to be deceived themselves. If they are doing the one, they 
are very guilty ; and if they are doing the other, they are 
very imbecile. Mr. Parnell has grossly understated what 
his agitation has been driving at, and nothing can be 
more silly than to suppose that Ireland, who is supposed 
to have had the resumption of a separate national career 
at heart throughout the whole century, would grate- 
fully welcome what Scotland and Wales,—who have only 


just got it into their heads that they must affect to want | 


Home-rule for themselves,—might perhaps be persuaded to 
feel some languid disposition to accept. This representa- 
tion of the matter is an insincere electioneering manceuvre. 
No sort of manipulation will get the true demand of the 
Parnellites into keeping with the artificial demand which 
is now put forward from other parts of the Kingdom ; 


more been sent to England for the Queen’s assent. Mere. 
over, the Legislature of Victoria, representing what in peae 
tice, though not in theory, is a still more important Coleus 
has passed a similar Bill, and will doubtless adheres ¢ 
its view with similar tenacity. There is, in fact, we fear, ae 
room for doubt as to the mass of Australian opinion; amd 
in view of that fact, and of the customary policy of the 
Colonial Office, it is gravely apprehended that ee 
Majesty’s Government will, with whatever reluctance a 
expression of alarm, allow the Bill to pass. 

We trust that this will not be the outcome of the grave 
consideration that the two measures will receive, for simee 
the New South Wales Bill was sent back, at least tee 
new and strong reasons have become apparent for delsy. 
One of these is the recoil of the best American opixaex 
from the path on which the Australians are noe de 
termined to enter. The Americans have tried the !sws 
which the Australians approve, and do not like them at 
all, finding that they are in working loosely administers - 
that immense numbers of persons claim their “ benefits 5° 
that they increase perjury to a frightful extent ; that they 
are creating a whole class of divorced persons who, because 
they have not been unchaste, are not condemned bs 
opinion, and therefore suffer nothing from divoree; amd 
finally, that they are, in some of the most respectabhe 
States, altering the whole conception of marriage, ssxé 
reducing it from a fundamental institution of society 2s 
settled as kinship, into a civil contract to be regulated tbs 
a fluctuating and often ill-informed opinion. So streng ™ 
the sense of these evils, that many excellent men iw the 
Union are willing, in order to remove them, to reduee tks 
“ sovereign”’ privileges of the States, and so to modify the 
Constitution as to allow of a single aud peremptory law betk 
of marriage and divorce. Their advice may not be taker. 
for fear of waking up the States’ Rights question; but it is 
certain that a movement has begun in each State havriz 
for its object further restrictions, and that both the ce- 
ligious and the Conservative parties are growing fright eed 
at the prospect opened up to the new generation, whick. 
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| be it remembered, loses under these laws its natural axé 


and the British elector will prove himself destitute of all | 


political sagacity if he allows himself to be persuaded for 
a moment that so it can be. 


DIVORCE IN AUSTRALIA. 


immutable right to the joint care of both parents. It is 
found, too—and this may prove the strongest arguxomas 
for a return to the old ways—that divorce is a rich maw's 
privilege, for the American Courts always give the chaste 
wife alimony when she is divorced ; and alimony, whick 
matters nothing to the man with means, is to the pwer 
man a very heavy and continuous fine. 

American experience, which has only been offcials 
recorded during the past year, seems to us of ite! 


| sufficient to justify a second reference of the Bill back tx 


| of the 
liament ad hoe which the Churches have a right te 


HE Australians are following in the American path in | 
the matter of divorce, and improving on their in- | 


structors. It is now more than two years since we con- 


demned the Divorce Bill passed by the Legislature of New | 


South Wales by “ever-increasing majorities,” and since 
then the passion for relaxing the marriage law has spread 
farther afield. Under that Bill, the Legislature of the 
Colony granted divorce to faithful husbands and wives 


whenever either had deserted the other for three years, | 


whenever the husband had been “cruel” to the wife for 
two years, whenever either had been sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment, whenever the husband was so 
frequently convicted that the wife was left without means, 
or whenever “the respondent has, by continual habits of 
drunkenness during two years and upwards, left his wife 
without the means of support, or, being the petitioner’s 
wife, has by such habits for a like period habitually 
neglected her domestic duties or rendered herself unfit to 
discharge them.” In principle, that is to say, the Legisla- 
ture has, in addition to granting divorce for adultery, 
made absence for three years, habitual drunkenness, or con- 
tinuous ill-treatment sufficient reasons for dissolving the 
marriage tie. This Bill, though warmly supported by lay 
opinion, was—to their credit be it spoken—resolutely 
opposed by the clergy of all denominations, and when it 
was sent home for the assent of the Crown, was returned 
by the Colonial Office with amendments such as made it 
more consistent alike with English law and the Christian 
view of right. The Parliament of New South Wales adhered, 





New South Wales, either for reconsideration in the 
new evidence, or for that dissolution of 





They are terribly affected by the Bill. Divorce is as 
of the social subjects upon which Christ issued a 
positive direction, and nothing can be more harassing %« 
the Churches than to have this command peremptorily set 
aside as of no account by the representative bodies. Their 
ministers are, in effect, told very plainly that on om o& 
the most important of all subjects their teaching is eit 
erroneous, or is a mere counsel of perfection; that they 
wholly misapprehend the nature of marriage; and ‘hat 
whatever they may say, it is not a divine, but a purely 
human institution. It is simply impossible that sack 
teaching should not sink deep among a people witk 
whom, as all experience shows, the law is the grasd 
buttress of the conscience; or that it should not tempt 
them to ask why, if Christ was on this point merely « 
theological lecturer, he should be obeyed implicitly ca 
any other. The Faith andthe Law are brought into shery 
and open conflict, and the Law made victorious throug’ 
out social life. The Churches must, of course, obey tke 
community as far as action is concerned; but they have 
surely a right to demand that the community shall kwox 
what it is doing, and shall not degrade a great and 
divinely appointed institution by abolishing its prinei 
with as little consideration as they might show when taking 
off a disagreeable tax, or disallowing the accumulation of 
bequeathed money as opposed to public policy. 

There is, moreover, another reason for delay which we 
have not yet mentioned, and it is a very grave one. We 
are all trying in different ways to knit the Empire closer 
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— 
together, all hoping that we may postpone, if not for ever,at | from thinking that under certain circumstances they 


least for generations, the inevitable hour of parting. These 
Colonial laws, however, are disintegrating laws. They tend, 
just as a permission of polygamy would tend, though not 
in the same degree, to allow of the growth in the Colonies 
of a fundamentally different civilisation, one which we 
must either reject unequivocally, to the impoverishment 
of every hope of unity, or allow to intrude among our- 
selves. The Australians, with their numbers, their 
growing wealth, and their contagious cheeriness, are 
rapidly becoming a distinct factor in English society. 





Are we to recognise as morally right, and therefore worthy | 


of legalisation, any system of marriage or divorce which | 
charm for the English people. It helped the Tudor Kings 


they may choose to establish? It is very easy to say 
“No!” but how is the “No” to be made effective 
Suppose a dozen Australian ladies, personally of un- 
stained character, but with two husbands apiece still alive, 
present themselves in London society: are they to be 
banned, or are they to be received as persons held to be 
blameless by the law of their own land? Are their 
children, if they acquire property here, to be declared 
legitimate or not? Are their divorced husbands to be 
considered single or married men? Moreover, if English 
wives, irritated by their husbands’ conduct, go to Australia 
for the purpose of obtaining a divorce, is that divorce to 
be reckoned valid either by society or the Courts? It is all 
very well to reply, as most lawyers will do, in the negative ; 
but how long will the fortitude to give that reply endure 
in the face of endless stories of “hardship,” and a re- 
sounding cry about injustice? We all know how hard it 
has been to maintain the prohibition of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, in the face of Colonial practice,— 
how quickly, but for the accidental independence of the 
House of Lords upon the subject, that restriction would 
disappear. That question is a trivial one compared with 
liberty of divorce, which, if adopted in all the free Colonies, 
will land us within twenty years in this dilemma. Either 
we must acknowledge that the Colonies can make laws bind- 
ing on us as well as themselves—-binding, that is, through 
our obligation to acknowledge them in our own Statutes 
of Distribution—or we must accept in society as married, 
thousands of persons whom we declare at the same time 
not to be morally married at all. There must be either 
legal anarchy within the Empire, or an anarchy of social 
opinion, with the result in either case that the sanctity 
of marriage will be admitted to be a question of geography, 
and to vary among the Christian subjects of the same 
State according to their habitat. It seems to us that this 
anarchy, which is inevitable, and which burdens even 
Americans, saturated as they are with State-Right feeling, 
will be a most grave evil, and one quite sufficient to justify 
the Government in insisting that the opinion of the actual 
people of the Colonies, as well as of their representatives 
elected for other purposes, shall be formally ascertained. 
We do not, ask for a veto, because we should not get it; 
but we do ask that the Colonies be required to treat 
divorce as a matter of as much importance as any 
alteration in the suffrage. 


THE TUDORS. 

HERE is a feature in the position of the Tudors, whose 
portraits London is just now running to see, which 

has always seemed to us to require further explanation, 
and that is their popularity. It is all very well to talk 
about the “ New Monarchy,” and to descant on the tendency 
of the time towards personal power; but why were the 
new monarchs of England liked as they undoubtedly were ? 
The feeling did not arise from mere reverence for the 
Kingship, for the English had been rebelling for genera- 
tions ; the nobles never reverenced the Tudors, and though 
the people quite agreed that there must be a King, and, in 
fact, had no more conception of a nation without a King 
than of a man without a head, they never, from the days 
of the Conquest to the Act of Settlement, were strict 
Legitimists, or cared particularly, if their King had but some 
shadowy claim to descent from the ancient lines, who he 
was. Neither Henry VII. nor Henry VIII., both of whom 


profoundly knew England, ever felt that the wearing of 
the crown was quite enough security for their position, nor 
did Elizabeth ever feel certain that, if Mary of Scotland 
succeeded in her plots, she would not be obeyed as 
a rightful Queen. We question if the loyalty of that 
day was ever quite personal, or ever precluded men 











should resist, as their fathers had resisted. The re- 
markable explosion called the Pilgrimage of Grace does 
not seem to us very consistent with loyalty in the sub- 
missive sense, the loyalty which accepts a command as 
final merely because it is the King’s. The Tudor 
title of which so much is made was regarded, after tho 
quarrel with the Pope, as imperfect by perhaps a third of 
the people, and never was so good as that of the Stuarts, 
who were driven from the throne by the grandsons of 
those who worshipped the Tudors. Nor do we quite 
believe that the loftiness or ¥9pss of the Tudor character, 
upon which so many historians have dilated, was their 


in their special circumstances, as it has helped Prince 
Bismarck in his special circumstances, and as_ self- 
confidence helps all men from whom an initiative is 
required ; but the Tudors, after all, were no loftier 
than the Plantagenets, and were nothing like such 
gentlemen; and the Plantagenets never acquired their 
hold upon the people, or left behind them any tradition, as 
Elizabeth certainly left, of deep popular regard. The 
loftiness of the Tudors, too, was streaked very deeply with 
faults not of the lofty or the dazzling kind. The people 
knew well enough that Henry VII. was a crowned attorney 
as well as a most successful Prince ; that Henry VIII. was 
bloodthirsty as well as masterful—never an attractive 
quality with Englishmen, even though they had learned 
to think in the long Wars of the Roses that defeated 
statesmen must pay for defeat with their lives—and that 
Elizabeth was one of the most dilatory, capricious, and 
penurious of human beings, as well as one of the greatest 
Queens. Something else must have deepened public 
attachment to have produced the tolerance for tyranny 
which marked the loyalists of England, for the first and 
last time in their histury, during the whole period of the 
Tudor dynasty. 

We believe this something to have been, at least in part, 
the new visibleness of the Kings as the actual adminis- 
trators of the realm. The monarchs before the Tudors 
were only exceptionally administrators, and were always 
shrouded from the people by the nobles, the Churchmen, or, 
in great crises, the Parliaments, by whom they were always 
supposed, truly or falsely, to be guided. The Tudors were 
the first Kings able to stand forward as their own Premiers, 
and able also to perform well all the functions of that 
great office. They not only ruled, but they ruled directly, 
as the Hohenzollerns did who built up the Prussian 
Monarchy. They had great advisers, even all-powerful 
advisers, of whom on occasion they could make scape- 
goats ; but from the accession of Henry VII. to the death 
of Elizabeth, a period of 118 years, every Englishman 
knew that the real governor, the ultimate authority, was 
the “ King’s Grace” or the “ Queen’s Grace ;” that without 
his or her sanction no policy could be adopted, no order 
given, and, especially, no penny could leave the Treasury. 
The Tudors not only did the work of Prime Ministers—as 
we now understand the phrase—but they were seen to do 
it; and as they did it successfully, the admiration and 
respect and willingness to be guided which in our day go 
out to men like Prince Bismarck, or Count Cavour, or 
Mr. Gladstone, went out towards them, and were even 
deeper, because they mixed themselves up with the 
loyalty which men felt to be the rightful feeling to be 
entertained towards Kings. Suppose they were harsh, or 
penurious, or over-solicitous for their dignity and power, 
they could govern well; and men even now, when loyalty 
seems dying, are as loyal as ever towards any person who, 
being set to govern, can visibly do that work well, and 
loyal, too, when hiking is but little. Very few Germans, of 
all the millions who would be irritated to madness if he 
were dismissed, cordially like Prince Bismarck. They 
think he ought to rule, and that in all dangerous matters 
he is the guide to be allowed a free hand; and that is 
sufficient to give him power to do nearly what he 
will. This confidence is increased, not diminished, by 
a certain nearness between its object and those who 
give it, a nearness especially close as to their faults. 
Prince Bismarck often seems to Englishmen harsh to 
ungentlemanliness, and sensitive about his dignity to a 
feminine degree; but the Prussians are a harsh people, 
and Germans as punctilious about dignity as Frenchmen. 
It was just the same with the Tudors. The people under- 
stood their brutality of language, their rushes of hot 
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temper, their vindictiveness towards their foes, even their 
hatred of letting money pass out of their possession. They 
saw their Kings to be men like themselves, only bigger ; 
and they followed them, as leaders as well as Kings, with 
the sort of loyalty which Lord Wolseley’s staff feel towards 
him, rather than with the loyalty of Legitimists to their 
monarch,—a loyalty which, until the hour of defeat, forbids 
criticism. That hour, be it remembered, never came 
to the Tudors, any more than it has come to Prince 
Bismarck. They were always successful, far more suc- 
cessful in the eyes of their subjects than they are in ours, 
for we know of blunders they made and dangers they 
escaped about which their people knew nothing; we 
know of falterings of which they never heard, and of 
failures, such as Elizabeth’s toward Holland, which 
they would have denied to be even possible. To the 
eyes of the Englishmen of their time the Tudors were 
continuously successful, the greatest administrators in 
the world, men who were perpetually delighting their 
partisans with the sight of dangers averted, difficulties 
overcome, and great positions acquired among the nations 
of the world. That hunger for a little success which 
Matthew Arnold attributes to the English of our day was 
gratified by the Tudors to a degree which, if a Premier 
could gratify it now, would make him the idol, if not of 
the nation, at least of its effective majority. 

We are not sure, as we study a history like that of the 
Tudors, that the Emperor William and King Humbert 
of Italy are not wise in their generation in allowing 
their personal share in the work of government to be so 
plainly visible. They run great risks should a time of 
calamity overtake them; but, at least until it does, they 
strengthen the popular sense that they are necessary men, 
men who can do things, leaders or rulers, and not merely 
Kings. The Sovereign who stands aloof may be very 
dignified, but he inspires in our day a lukewarm attach- 
ment, not much deeper than that which the clerks of a 
successful house feel for a sleeping partner. Work, visible 
work, seems required of the Kings of our time, even more 
than character. No character can be finer, according to 
modern ideas, than that of Dom Pedro of Brazil, who, 
though he was an Emperor, was a man of science, who 
“never made an enemy,” and who, so far as we can gather, 
finally emancipated the slaves of Brazil in a passion of 
indignation at the cruelty with which they were treated 
during the years of prospective but incomplete emancipa- 
tion. Yet he made no Royalists, where a harsh but 
governing Tudor or Hohenzollern would have found 
thousands of defenders ready to die before his throne 
should be upset. The boneless monarchs whom Radicals 
now admire, who “understand electricity” and “ care 
for the poor,” but “bear the sword of the Lord in vain,” 
and are all gentleness and love, may be very estimable 
persons, but they not only do not keep thrones, but, 
what is far more noteworthy, they do not inspire 
in their subjects a wish that their thrones should 
be kept. Dom Pedro had no defender, not even a De 
Brézé to arrest the rebel and ask why he had not buckles 
on his shoes. People do not die in our day for virtuous 
Kings, or Kings full of varied knowledge ; they prefer Kings 
who can govern, even if they are as disagreeable to all who 
oppose them as Tudors or Hohenzollerns, or the House of 
Savoy. 


THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 
CATHOLICS. 


HOUGH we hear but little of it in England, there 

is hardly anything more interesting in European 
politics than the conflict between the Italian Liberals and 
the Pope. The temper in which the war is carried on 
seems to exclude any possibility of compromise. Leo XIII. 
has identified himself with the theory that the Temporal 
Power is indispensable to the spiritual independence of 
the Papacy; while the Italian Liberals are apparently 
anxious to reduce the Sovereign Pontiff to the level 
of an Italian Patriarch. It is almost certain that the 
Law of Guarantees would not have a chance of passing 
in the present Italian Parliament, and very doubtful 
whether, if the Pope were willing to accept the benefit of 
, it would not be modified to his disadvantage. For the 
Law of Guarantees concedes the very point which the 
Italian Liberals most dislike,—the sovereign character of 
the Pope. They would, for the most part, be willing to 
recognise him as the first Italian subject, to give him, in 








fact, the station and dignity which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury enjoys in England. But when they see Am- 
bassadors accredited to the Vati ican, and foreign Soverei igns 
received there as on equal terms, they feel much as English- 
men might feel if the same things went on at Lambeth. It 
is true the Law of Guarantees sanctions all this; but 
the Law of Guarantees was passed a long time ago, and 
as the Pope has never acknowledged its v: alidity, he can have 
no moral claim to the immunities it grants him. The 
adoption of this attitude by the Italian Liberals goes fa 
towards bringing them into conflict not merely with the 
temporal claims of the Papacy, but with its spiritual claims 
as well. The Pope, in the estimation of Catholics, is the 
Patriarch, not of Italy but of the world; and though he 
might conceivably be a subject of the King of Italy, 
it could only be in the sense in which he was the 
subject of the Roman Emperors,—prepared, that is, 
at any moment to disobey and take the consequences. 
It is not for foreigners to say whether or how far the 
breach with the Papacy could have been avoided, but 
even foreigners may note the possible consequences of 
particular policy; and there are two risks to which the 
complete success of the Italian Liberals would expose 
their country. One is the irritation it would cause to 
Catholics in all countries, and the possible influence which 
this irritation might exert upon the foreign policy of 
Catholic Governments. To take a single instance: sup- 
posing the French Republic were to declare war against 
Italy, the French Catholics, who are ordinarily opposed t 
everything the Republic does, would give it lnaindia 
support. The danger may seem remote; but, at all 
events, Signor Crispi does not think it too remote to 
be worth making very heavy sacrifices to avert. The 
Triple Alliance was in great part entered into for this very 
end. Italy has been subjected to a financial burden which 
is almost greater than she can bear, in order to give her a 
political support against religious hostility. So long as 
that endures, no friends that the Pope is likely to make 
will be of any real use to him. But even the Triple 
Alliance will be valueless against another danger. The 
Italian people may be brought to regard the Pope with 
indifference, but they will probably learn at the same 
time to regard the Catholic Church with indifference. Yet 
if an Italian peasant or an Italian workman is not a 
Catholic, what will he be? Certainly not a good Protestant. 
The alternative to religion among the working classes is 
Socialism ; and as, at any rate on the Continent, Socialism 
goes hand-in-hand with Republicanism, the overthrow of 
Catholicism in Italy is likely to have grave consequences 
for the Italian Monarchy. 

We have said enough to explain the interest of the 
ecclesiastical conflict in Italy, and the last blow struck by 
the Italian Liberals goes in some respects beyoud anythin 
they have yet attempted. In all countries, charitable anc 
religious expenditure are very closely connected, bu 
nowhere is this connection so intimate as in Italy. 
A considerable part of what is called 
to the support of the clergy in the shape of paymen 
for masses for the dead. Another considerable part go¢ 
to the chaplains of charitable confraternities—instituti 
answering pretty much to our English friendly societies, 
only bearing a semi-religious char: ucter—of which there 
are said to be some nine thousand. By the “ Opere Pie” 

Bill, which has just passed the Chamber of Deputies, all 
these funds are transferred to “ Congregations of Charity,” 
which are to be elected by the Munici ‘Ape alities. From thes: 
Congregations priests are excluded, with the view, as 
we may suppose, of accustoming the Catholic poor to 
look for relief to a lay source. Thus the clergy wil 
suffer in two ways. They will lose the maintenance on 
which many of them have hitherto depended, and t aw 
will no longer have the money they have ithe nt 
had wherewith to help their poor parishioners. Two 
objects will in this way be answered. The numbers of 
the cler: ey will be 1 -ssened, because Bishops have to take 
into account the means that exist for supporting the men 
they ordain; and the charitable funds that now furnish a 
part of these means will have been devoted to other uses. 
The influence of the clergy over the people will be lessened, 
becanse they will have less to give away. If the —s 
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' priests had been made ex officio members of the new Con- 


aregations, or if they had even been pe rmitted to take 
‘hance of an elec tion, they might still have retaine od a share 
in many cases a prine ipal share—in the distribution of 
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ads. As it is, the temper which has excluded priests 
the Congregations will probably find ways of pre- 





iag their indirect participation in the work of the 
rregations. 

ft is possible, indeed, that the intention of this measure 
wit be defeated. The administration of charities by 
#uacipal bodies has not always been very successful 
fran the point of view of the poor. It is as easy to mis- 
apgiy one kind of fund as another, and there is the same 
Reid for favouritism in giving relief that there is in giving 
seioyment or appointments. It is quite on the cards, 
therefore, that the poor, who have hitherto been benefited 
by theve funds, will learn not so much to look for them 
ficxn different hands, as not to look for them at all. The 
maxey will be paid away as it always has been, but the 


peuxigle of distribution will be, “To him that hath shall 








te at hand to point the moral of their loss, there may 
ipa combination of social and religious discontent 
which the Liberals will some day have to reckon. So, 
; with the diversion of funds that have hitherto gone 
ko the maintenance of the clergy. The motive for the 











measzre is obvious enough. The Italian Liberals, like 
tty: French Republicans, act on the assumption that the 





ere are their irreconcilable enemies. Whether this is 

cat the case, it is impossible to say, since the attempt 
gw scemeile them has never been made. Nothing but the 
ditier hatred of religion which animates the Left, both in 
Fraxce and Italy, can explain the abstinence from such an 
uttequpt; for, to all appearance, it might have been made 
wil: great promise of success. Why should the inferior 
desey im either country be enemies of the Government ? 
Mew seldom plot against their paymasters unless those 
puctaasters are harsh and niggardly. The experiment of 
Miaching the poorer clergy from the Bishops and great 
iveijaries would at least have been worth trying. But to 
mals i¢ successful, dislike of the Church asa poiitical force 
must have been kept wholly free from dislike of the 
hureh as a religious force. It has been impossible for 











mats: $his distinction, because it has no existence in fact. 
They bate the Church in both characters, and they will not 
wtistied till they have destroyed it in both characters. 
iy «xs impossible to hope for clerical support in such an 
pai and so far, therefore, the anti-Clericals 
m both countries have been wise in their generation. To 
wake the inferior clergy their friends, demanded a sacrifice 
wkd they could not bring themselves to contemplate. 





enivrysive as this; 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS. 

| ke payment by results doomed? Mr. Mundella is re- 

sorted to have declared that it is, and in many quarters 
thore ts an evident determination to make a vigorous on- 
anzht upon the system originally adopted at the recom- 
meadation of the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission,—a body 
which was appointed in 1858 and reported in 1861. No 
dealt ct is possible to make out a very taking case against 
the plun of apportioning the Education Grant which up 
mil acw has been adopted by Parliament. Like every other 
hacas mstitution, it has its faults, and if one keeps thi 
ation fixed ou these alone, it is not difficult to get to 
losis agen payment by results as an abuse which ought 
% be swept away at once and for ever. If, however, 
®*e examine the matter in a wider spirit, and judge 
the present method of making grants not by its 
@elests alone, but as a whole, we shall soon realise 
though its form may be very greatly varied, it is 
easential to maintain the principle now employed. If we 
are to keep up the Education Office and the elaborate 
funery of departmental supervision now in existence,— 
if, in fact, we are to maintain the system under which the 
encourages, assists, and moulds the teaching in the 
zoemtary schools, without, however, taking any primary 
rev} responsibility, then in some shape or other we 
must alopt ‘payment by results.” 
takes the whole elementary education of the nation into 
= owp hands, freeing the localities from their present 


ability, it must either pay by results, or make its 
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the fiahian Liberals, as for the French Republicans, to | 





| in attendance. 
en.” This is not a result calculated to endear the new | 
of things to the poor, and as the clergy will always | 


requests made by the body which is primarily responsible 
for the agitation against the present system. The Associa- 
tion of Elementary Teachers, in formulating their demand 
for the abolition of payment by results, suggested the 
following as an alternative scheme. They ask :—“ That in 
future the aid given by the Parliamentary grant shall not 
be dependent on examination results, but upon the ascer- 
tained pecuniary needs of each school requisite to secure 
thorough efficiency; that a sufficient capitation grant 
should be paid according to the average attendance at each 
school; and that the grant should be paid if the school is 
reported on as efficient.” This means, of course, that 
unless schools are so bad as to be pronounced inefficient, 
and so not entitled to receive a grant at all, they shall all 
receive a grant computed solely on the number of scholars 
In other words, the supervision of the 
Education Office would be entirely gone. Few schools 
could be pronounced absolutely inefficient, and in practice 


| the localities alone would control the course of national 


education, a conclusion by no means to be contemplated 
with satisfaction. Doubtless the local managers under- 
stand far better than a central office many of the details 
of the school establishments, and are able to modify them 
in accordance with the needs of particular districts. The 
choice of books and the arrangement of the curriculum, 
and of the methods of teaching, are, however, far more 
likely to be undertaken in a wise and liberal spirit by a 
body acting for the whole Kingdom. 

It may be interesting to inquire more in detail how the 
plan of payment by results affects the education of the 
country. To begin with, however, it must be pointed out that 
it in no sense involves, as is sometimes declared, the adoption 
of a cast-iron system, or the establishment of the annual 
examination as an idol to the worship of which the whole 
energies of teacher and taught must be directed. Payment 
by results simply means payment according to efficiency, 


| and though an individual examination has been adopted 
;as one of the principal means for testing efficiency, 


there is no necessity for adhering to it should a more 
perfect method be discovered. All that is essential is 
that the schoolmasters and school managers shall be 
encouraged to attain to a high standard of education by 
the knowledge that they will earn greater or smaller sums 


| according as their schools are well or badly managed. As 


| ment by results rests on a misapprehension. 


a matter of fact, a great deal of the outcry against pay- 
People who 
nominally protest against the system really mean to 
protest against the way in which the results have 
hitherto been measured. No doubt the school that 
gets the greatest number of passes is not necessarily 
the best school, for boys and girls can be trained to 
pass a certain standard in a way which is utterly 
mechanical and unintelligent. The object of elementary 
education is not to teach a quantity of facts which are 
sure to be forgotten as readily as they are acquired, but 
to prepare the mental soil in such a way as to make it .per- 


| manently productive—not to grow a single crop at high 


speed, but to fertilise the brain. There are plenty of masters 
who manage to cram their pupils very successfully, but 
who entirely neglect the general moral and intellectual 
tone of a school, and so fail to make their teaching 
really worth having. A school to which has been im- 
parted a wholesome spirit of learning, and in which real 
intelligence is cultivated, instead of the knack of fitting 


ithe right answers to an examiner’s questions, does, as 


| work. 


kind we have 
| 


lithe plan of rewarding nothing but the 


Unless the State | 


is still applicable. The 


every one will admit, the best kind of educational 

k, Yet it is possible that it may fail to show a 
high average of actual passes. But a school of the 
described is not, therefore, inefficient, 
and if the measure of efficiency is well devised, gains 
rather than loses by payment by results. In reality, 
securing of 
number of passes has already been done 


Less than half of the grant is at the 


the largest 
away with. 


present time computed in this way; the rest being 


dependent on class or collective examination in other 
than purely elementary subjects, and on the general 
order and intelligence and other conditions affecting the 
usefulness of the school. In truth, the proportion of the 
grant payable on these several conditions is a matter of 
detail. Whether it is calculated on individual passes, or 
class-examinations, or on a general estimate of the value 
of the school-work, the principle of “ payment by results” 
worth of the work done in the 
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schools of the nation must be considered by the State in 


subsidy at so much per head for the children attending | 
school. 


One of the forces which has been acting most strongly 
against payment by results is the dislike of the masters 
and mistresses to the present system. They, or at any rate a 
great many of them, believe that they would gain pecu- 
niarily by the change. Believing this, and knowing also that 
payment by attendance would relieve them of a great deal 
of trouble and anxiety, it is not unnatural, nor, indeed, in 
any way disc reditable, that they should favour the proposed 
alteration. We believe, however, that they are entirely 
wrong in their inference. As a matter of fact, payme nt 
by re esults kee ps up the salaries rather than depresses them. 
The managers, whether of B wean or Voluntary schools, all 
desire to earn a good Government grant. But to do this 
they must get a skilled teacher, and to keep such a teacher 
they must pay him liberally. No doubt some Boards and 
managers have so genuine an enthusiasm for education, 
that for the sake of obtaining first-rate teaching, they will | 
in any circumstances be 1 
to get it. 


same grant with a teacher who serves them for £150 as 
with one who expects £250, there can be little doubt as to 
the course they will pursue. Once cease to graduate the 


grants according to the e ficiency of the teaching, and the | 


strongest motive which now induces managers to seek for 
the best teachers and to pay them liberally, will disappear. 
It may be open to question whether the educational effect 
of such a change as the teachers propose would be good 
or bad for the community ; but it is beyond any question 
that its effect on the market value of teachers’ services would 
be serious, and that the profession of an elementary teacher 
would become less and less attractive to able and ambitious 
men. In other words, the good teachers have now a very 
clearly understood market value, since they represent a 
distinct earning power. This fact gives them a sense of 
independence valuable morally as well as pecuniarily. If, 
however, from the standpomt of the school treasurer, one 
master was as good as another, the teachers would be at 
the mercy of the committees. Then, too, since the children 
are practically compelled to go to the elementary school of 
their district, the parents would not be able to insist on 
good teachers being secured, as they do, in a rough-and- 
ready way, in the schools of the rich. Hence the abolition 
of payment by results would take away the only inducemeut 


which the ratepayers now have to offer the teachers good | 


salaries, and so to secure efficient work. Depend upon it, 


if the grant is not made in accordance with the worth of | 


the work done in the school, we shall soon hear of School 
Boards elected to cut down salaries At present it is, 
fortunately, bad economy to starve the schoolmaster. 


Introduce, however, the attendance-grant, and we shall | 


soon see schoolmaste ring cease to be a profession capable 
of attracting men of high intellectual power and capacity. 








THE DECREASE O 
\HERE 
world has certainly not gone pessimist, and that is upon 

the probability of universal or widespread calamity. The 


F CERTAIN FEARS. 


is one subject at least wpon which the Western | 


- epidemics of fear which once seized whole communities, and 


led them to expect general “ chastisements,” such as destrue- 

tive ettailte s, vast fires, desolating famines, or outbreaks 
of disease fetal to whole populations, have become not only 
unknown, but almost inconceivable. This generation can 
hardly think of modern Europe suspending marriage lest the 
children so produced should be too miserable ; or enduring t! 


e 


Flagellants as, on the whole, persons whose suffering might 


deprecate the wrath of God; or bursting loose from all 


restraints alike of religion and morality, because a great 


many people died at one time instead of dying in their 


accustomed slow succession. Of earthquakes we have almost 
ceased to think, fire is a terrible misfortune for individuals 
and insurance offices, and plagues are 
of average mortality.” There is plenty of panic occasionally 
about this or that danger, more especially danger from 
drains, or from overcrowding, or from a rising from below; 
but it does not deepen now into the aeute terror the mani- 





ready to make sacrifices in ‘order | 
But the very ues majority of such bodies are | 
influenced mainly by financial considerations ; and when | 
once it becomes clear to them that they will obtain the | 


e l bf ! 
abnormal increases 


| p : - . 
| festations of which suggested, as in the case of the Catkelie 
apportioning its grants, unless it is merely to dole out a | 


plots in England, and of the witch-fever in the Agesteax 
Colonies, that a people might go mad as well as an indivi dwal. 
| Indeed, there is a te ndeney on such subjects towards z rzfher 


| irrational optimism. There is nothing that we inew af 


;| in the discoveries of modern science, or in the recorded 
| history of God’s dealings with men, to demonstrate ‘the 
| impossibility of a country being now ruined by ezrtk 


quake, or a great island being swept by a sea-ware, or 4 
civilised capital being reduced to ashes, or a nation periching 
of famine, or a continent losing half its population im zome 
burst of a deadly epidemic. Had the Krakatoa eruptiox barst 
out in Naples or Etna or Lisbon, or anywhere else on tke 
European earthquake belt, a country might have heen remed 
for a generation. A destructive sea-wave might pass weer 
Treland as well as over Deccan Shabazpore, where im 155% a 
whole population, half-a-million of souls, was drowned he a 
quarter of an hour. Chicago was burnt to the ground ix 1397. 
and two-thirds of its population rendered homeless. The 
| famine in the two Shans, in China, killed out a population thres 
times that of Scotland, or a third of that of Italy, and epid«ssi 
have within this century desolated whole province s ef Terkey 
and thrown back the progress of territories as large 2¢ 
many countries. Suppose it true that this “ influenza” comes 
from some “poisoned condition of the atmosphere,” ad that 
such poison were slightly intensified in its action, half Eurspe 
might perish in a month, and the whole relation of the white 
man to the world be suddenly changed by the exhawsticx ef 
his energy in a recuperative effort. If the scientific thesry is 
| true, the causes of destruction are all still in operaticn, exd if 
| accidentally intensified, may produce unparalleled ef ezfs 
while if the theory of a governing Mind is true, thet Mind 
may see some reason in pursuit of its unknown purges te 
accelerate that consumption of human life which begex * 
the creation of man, and will end, if he endures so leng 
the cooling of the world. There is no new guarantee 2ysimst 
grand calamities, either in thought about the nature of Crings 
or in reverence for the Divine Will. They may occur 2a they 
have occurred, and yet there is a positive diminution «€ 4 
an increase of confidence on this subject which, thougk : 
hardly noticed any more than the decay of superstitiezs 
is noticed, distinctly improves the happiness of Western ssam 
It is worth while, we think, to consider for a moment whethes 
there is any obvious explanation of that change 

















The popular explanation—the growth of the sciewtafie 
spirit—is an insufficient one. Not to mention that the mzsses 
are hardly penetrated with that spirit, and that the deretses 
of science show no courage surpassing that of the old derntees 
| of fighting, the natural tendency of diffused science weuld ke 
to inerease the fear of the spread of great calamities. Sciewre 
makes it so clear that the world is a little place ix che 
| universe; that the interdependence of its parts is quite com 
plete; that the human race is always protected fram de 
struction by the thinnest of material barriers. Tke great 
waters of the world, for example, form one body ‘¢ ever 
| particle of which an explosion like that of Krakat« 
| communicate motion, which gradually decreases ne dew 
which still might conceivably be strong enough to overs kets 














civilisation. The air which envelops the world is exe fiwid 
| body, a cuticle enveloping the globe, and might. if eerrupted 
in any part, spread that corruption over the whole tahini 


The “solid earth” is probably a thin skin of some Ses 
stretched as it cooled above a molten mass of almost izses 


} . 2 . . 
| ceivable intensity of heat, and might give way one g: 


| say just beneath the Atlantic, as it does, the seismoleg 
inclined to believe, give way occasionally on a little one 














probable, from the structure of the world, that it is as impossible 
that “local disturbance” should be truly localised, as that 
should hit a bell without every particle of its metal shivering 
however imperceptibly, under the impact of the blow. These 
| commonplaces of science are not essentially and in thezeselees 
reassuring, nor is the condition of mind bred of partial kxow 
ledge the one which most readily fosters indifference Is is 
the soldiers who realise best the horrors of war; the kydraxhe 
engineers who know what water can do in the way ef {rue 
tion; the physiologists who are most aware whut sax ony 
suffer from disease. Ignorance is often brave; but  fnet 
knowledge, which is all the m: jority can attain, f¢ eftew 
strangely cowardly. No patient worries a physician with his 
fears like the layman who has read and half-apprebended 


oe 
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medical books. We cannot believe that the “spread of the 
scientific spirit” has emboldened men much, nor attribute 
the change entirely to the operation of the wonderful modifica- 
tion apparent in the views of white men as to the relations of 
God to man. That modification has, it is true, been, even in 
our time, astounding. The popular ideas of an “angry” God, 
a “jealous” God, a “ God of wrath,” a God inflicting physical 
torture on half the human race, have almost disappeared, 
and have been replaced by the idea of a God all pardon, 
lenity, and protection. The change—we are not discussing 
the accuracy of the new view just now, though we think 
it carried to unjustified lengths—has undoubtedly diminished 
fear, and, we hope, increased human confidence in the 
Creator; but if that confidence is the source of the new 
optimism, it would, we think, be more nearly universal, 
and would produce more of that resigned patience which 
is the exact converse and opposite of the modern spirit. 
Besides, the new courage or optimism is visible in the peoples 
which disbelieve, and is even exceptionally manifest in classes 
whi ich to all appearance never think of the supernatural at 
all, and no more refer what they see to Providence than they 
do to the savants’ grand postulate, the “correlation of forces” 
in the universe. We wish we could assign the diminution of 
fear to the increase of a reliant faith; but all, or nearly all, 
the intellectual symptoms around us are opposed, except as 
regards the very few, to that satisfactory explanation. 


omething, we suppose, must be attributed to what we call 
erience, that is, the long interval—long, we mean, as a 
rt-memoried race counts time—during which no grand 
Ca nincieoglin has occurred under the eyes of white men, and in 
circwmstances which made them feel themselves the possible 
victims. The last was the Irish famine, forty-three years ago, 
and which, like all famines, failed somehow to make the deep 
impact on human imagination one would expect from a 
suffering so widespread and sointense. The one before that was 
he ean arthqu: ike of Lisbon, which no doubt terrified all Eurepe ; 
out before that the next date of the kind is the Great Fire in 
.ondon, or the Great Plague, calamities now only remembered 
in any fullness by the educated. Europe has, in truth, been 
exempted for generations from any far-reaching calamity, and 
it is the habit of mankind to rely strongly on the usual, and 
to expect milk, say in London or Paris, without thinking how 
easily the supply of milk might be suspended. But then, 
this customariness of our well-being, though it partly explains 
optimism, does not explain its increase, and of an increase we 
feel morally certain. We can see, and so can all observant 
men past middle age, a distinct difference in the degree of 
men’s fears, in their readiness to feel unreasoning panic, in 
the credulity with which they listen to the prophets of coming 
woe. The believers in cataclysms, like the believers in 
Millcuniums, are fewer and fainter-hearted. Something has 
happened to them, and though we should be loth to put 
fory 


something is not a general increase, real though very slight, 





Sota 





of mental power, of intelligence in the sense not of know- | 
| which the present spendthrift generation of women are wastin ». 


There must be such an 
increase if the whole theory of progress is not one enormous 
lie; and the probability from analogy is that it advances, as 
individual intelligence undoubtedly does, in starts. We con- 
with trepidation, but still with some conviction, that 
has been such an advance in our time, due not to 
ne cause, but to a hundred causes—to better food, for 

ample, as well as to deeper research—and that one of its 


ledse, but of capacity to think. 


Oto 





e} 
consequences has been a decrease in what we may call the | 
. | 





ard such a theory without doubt, we are not sure that the | 
| they would but understand it, have a special genius for effec- 


ot-headedness of fear, just as there has been—this is un- 


questionable—a decrease in the hot-headedness both of hope 
end of suspicion. Men have unconsciously acquired a trace 
move of what we should term in individuals judgment, and 


are therefore a little cooler and more reasonable. The im- | 


provement is, of course, slight, wisdom not advancing as 
knowledge does, and its increase being obscured by the 
harassing if beneficial fact of our half-century, the per- 
al rise of new and still ignorant couches sociales into 
visibility if not power; and in some departments of life it 








is not perceptible at all, but in others only the prejudiced | 


would deny it. The nations, whether wiser or not, have become 


less childlike, and though the result is not all gain, they benefit | 


by the slow dying away of that capacity for almost infinite 





terror which, like the capacity for causeless gladness, apper- | 
ains to childhood, and in its fullness to childhoodalone. Man 
‘ 


| ean often do, and do much better, before she is conscious th: 


grows a little older, and with that growth and from that 
growth he acquires, he hardly knows how, some fraction of 
self-control. Temporary darkness becomes to him a temporary 
absence of light, and not a condition in which, as the child 
thinks, anything horrible may possibly befall him. 





FEMININE RESERVE. 


ADY COWPER has contributed to the new Nineteeit; 
Century an excellent article on “The Decline of Reserve 
among Women ;” and while lamenting that decline, she has 
certainly not illustrated it, for her axtiole is marked by that 
wise reserve the decline of which she deprecates. Nothing 
could have been easier, and to many women more tempting, 
than to write on this subject with the very unreserve which is 
censured; and it would have been possible to do so under cover 
of an apparent eulogy on reserve, without drawing down any 
condemnation but her own. However, that has not been Lady 
Cowper’s course, and her judgment will carry all the more 
weight on that account. But it is the defect of mere 
literature that it is a very imperfect medium for conveying 
the positive side of reserve. For in personal intercourse 
reserve has a positive side, and its positive side is an 
influence of great power, though in the present day it is 
very economically used, the fashion being, as Lady Cowper 
says, to assume that everything that can be expressed 
ought to be expressed; and we may add, that a great deal 
which cannot be expressed ought to be more or les 
violently expelled or extruded upon the world from minds i: 
which it was rather a pervading influence than a conscious 
idea. Who that knew Cardinal Newman in his Oxford days, 
questions that with him reserve was at least as great a power 
us the singularly beautiful and delicate expression which he 
could and did give to such feelings and ideas as were fitted f 
expression? Some have said that his writings since he becam 
Satholic have lost in that very element in which his writings 
while he remained a Protestant were strongest, the exquisitely 
graduated reserve with which he treated subjects more or les 
beyond the field of literary art. However this may be, even 
with Cardinal Newman the power of reserve was not acs 
felt by those who knew his writings only, and did not 
know his voice and face, though, so far as literature is any 
way capable of indicating what it advisedly and professedly 
refuses to attempt expressing, there is no master of the 
English language who can make the power of reserve 
so vividly felt as Cardinal Newman. With most men and 
women, however, this reserve which is most effective in the 
intercourse of life, is very apt to become mere _ blank- 
ness to the mere reader of written words; for what the 
face and the voice can utter without articulate speech, the 
printed page can generally succeed only in significantly 





i) 


| omitting to say, and even then the significance is significan: 


only to the finer kind of apprehension. Women, however, if 


tive and even eloquent reserve; and that is just the geni: 
und sometimes losing the very faculty of using. Of course, ¥ 
are well aware that this has been one of the reproaches t 
frequently made against women, that they use so effectively 
and yet so a, the cloguence of reserve, and suggest so much 
which they do ni t eare to stand by, and, indeed, ought nev 
to have suggested. But that is only saying that women who 


are not women of great simplicity and sincerity abuse the 
g J 4 7 


power given them, and especially the power which is the 
chief privilege of their sex; for it is unquestionable that 
while most women, even when destitute of genius, have 
a great range of expression in their reserve, it is seld 

indeed that men w ho are not in the distinctive sense 
men of genius, can boast of the same range. Women 
are, we suppose, richer in their range of latent and implicit 
feeling than men, and have a higher kind of instinct for con- 
veying it without speaking,—while men are richer in t! 

range of their conscious and explicit purposes, and have a 
higher kind of instinct for recording in their manner, voice, 
and countenance what they have made up their min 
to do. What aman can in general only do effectively i 

} 


his mind and braced his will to his task, a woman 





has made up 


she has a will in the matter at all; she will express by k 
reserve what the man ean only express when it has embed! 
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itself in his scheme of life ; and she will express it all the better 
for not stamping it with any conscious intent, all the better for 
showing that she instinctively omitted just what she would by 
her manner as instinctively have suggested, had the set of 
her nature been different. Now, this is just the unique power 
which women are losing by the habit of forcing themselves to 
say so much on which it would be a hundred times as natural 
for them neither to speak, nor, very often, even to think at all, 
though they would feel all the more truly for that reticence of 
thought and language. 

For silent growth is quite as wholesome to a considerable 
proportion of the feelings of the mind as it is to all the feelings 
of the body, though no doubt feelings which are to lead to 
distinct and habitual action of a deliberate kind require more 
definition. But women are much richer in the class of feelings 
which are not intended to lead to distinct and habitual action 
of a deliberate kind, than men; and the consequence of their 
forcing themselves, as they now so often do, into language 
upon them,—language which often is not the basis of action, 
and still oftener ought not to be the basis of action,—is that 
they frequently come to doubt what it is that they have truly 
felt, and oftener still to distrust what they have truly felt, and 
to force themselves into living in consistency with what they 
ean defend, rather than with what they have actually felt. A 
great many unhappy marriages are due to the forcing of talk 
about marriage, and the consequent diversion of feeling about 
marriage from its natural channels into theoretic canals 
which are prepared by an unwholesome and premature dis- 
cussion. A great deal of the unbecoming and unworthy 
pressure exercised in politics by Primrose Dames and the 
fanatical advocates of women’s rights, is due to the premature 
definition of women’s political feelings, which, if left to them- 
selves, would always shrink from undue interference with the 
responsibility and liberty of others. There can be no doubt 
that the modern fashion of breaking through natural reserve 
injures the sensitiveness of the finer instincts and perceptions, 
and injures them, of course, more in women, in whom these 
constitute a larger proportion of the whole nature, than even 
in men. Women hustled into speech on all sorts of subjects, 
are like flowers planted in water-glasses with their roots ex- 
posed to the light. They blossom early, indeed, but blossom 
feebly, and never recover from the sickliness of the shelterless 
life to which they are condemned. 

Lady Cowper seems to think that the morbid unreserve of 
the present day is hardly more dangerous than the over-strict 
reserve enforced on the generation which grew up thirty or 
forty years ago, when speech and even conscious reflection on 
some of the most imperious of human feelings, were almost as 
unduly discouraged as they are now unduly stimulated. We 
venture there to disagree. Undue repression is bad, no doubt, 
and sometimes stunts faculties which would otherwise be ¢ 
source of joy to those who possess them, though hardly where 
they are very strong by nature. Where these faculties are 
really very strony. undue repression, though it will obstruct 
their freest and most natural growth, has a tendency to 
strengthen them; and when at length they force their way to 
recognition, they are hardier and more indurated against the 
indifference or ridicule of the world than they otherwise would 
have been. The tendency of the forcing-house in which women’s 
gifts are now ripened is to weaken or exhanst, instead of 
to strengthen even the stronger of them, especially as without 
that forcing-house, the necessary tendency of democratic ideas, 
and the necessary effect of the much larger numbers with which 
modern society has to deal, is greatly to increase liberty, and 
multiply the number of intellectual and moral opportunities for 
living our own life;—and this in the case both of women and of 
men. The whole drift of modern life is in favour of less repres- 
sion and more activity, though doubtless that activity is activity 
of a minuter kind and on a smaller scale. What is needed is 
to shelter very carefully the natural reserves of life, if they 
are not all to be swept away, just for the same reason for 
which it is necessary to shelter very carefully the quiet 
beauties of the world, if they are not all to fall victims to the 
aggressive rush of the advertising agents and the railway 
speculators. If human nature, and especially feminine nature, 
is to be forced up like vines and tropical plants under the 
blaze of the electric light, those parts of it which are shyest 
of strong light will soon be destroyed; and how much of the 
special beauty of the feminine character is shy of strong 
light! Indeed, it is not in women only, that continuous 





publicity extinguishes a good deal of the grace of human 
feeling and genius. It is chiefly in relation to the requirements 
of justice and political and social arrangements that publicity 
is for the most part entirely wholesome, or, at all events, the 
only adequate security against what is utterly mischievous. 
Those parts of our nature which are not fed by public dis- 
cussion,—and how many these are !—especially those which are 
exerted chiefly in acts of sympathy and reverence, will not grow 
at all except in a certain seclusion; and even men of genius 
like Carlyle, who declaim against speech with a power and 
eloquence which defeat their own drift, owe that power 
and eloquence in large degree to the enforced silence and 
seclusion in which their declamatory faculties were matured. 
The true religious life is still led only in private, and every- 
thing that tends to the destruction of reserve, tends to the 
destruction of the true religious life. It is because the nature 
of women isso strong on its religious side, that the extirpation 
of the habit of reserve in their natures injures them so fatallv 
in relation to the very qualities by virtue of which they exert 
their greatest and noblest fascination. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
THE BOLDNESS OF IGNORANCE-SETTLING QUESTIONS—MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH IN INDIA—A STORY OF THE PUNJAB. 
Ir is very curious to the calm observer looking on at a safe 
distance from many of the odd things that are taking place in 
the world, to see the airy confidence with which people step 
out of their own sphere into the midst of the largest and most 
bewildering problems, with the intention—no doubt, in many 





cases, quite honest and genuine—of settling the question. 
There are a great many things for which a fresh eye, 
unbiassed, impartial, is good: a new doctor may some- 
times see ata glance some symptoms of malady which have 
escaped the eye of the familiar practitioner ; the experts may all 
be wrong on a point on which the eagle glance of a new man will 
flash light at onee. Such is no doubt a tenable theory, and 
occasionally a fact. But short of absolute 
certain divine right of its own, he is a rash man who ventures 
to thrust himself into public matters, complicated and many- 
sided, with this rash hope. I knew a lady once who (she had, 
naturally, no children) declared that to speak of children being 
difficult to manage was the merest folly. A child whom nobody 
could do anything with at home had paid her a visit, and lo! 
it was the sweetest and most docile of children: the parents 
alone were to blame. The same happy certainty has filled the 
bosoms of many guileless and respectable persons who have 
taken in hand to throw light upon Ireland, for one nice little 
uncomplicated, easy subject. They have been as ready to 
undertake for the perfect innocence and manageableness of 
that bewildering island, as was my friend for the sweetness of 
the naughty little girl who had paid her a week’s visit. And 
now here is a still bigger, vaster problem cut into in gaieté de 
Mr. Bradlaugh has gone to India. 


enius, which hasa 


Oo 
o 


ceur. 

This perhaps does not seem on the face of it anything 
so very remarkable. A great many people have gone 
to India—indeed, it almost seems as if one might even 
say, most people go to India,—from which new habit 
of society we shall no doubt shortly derive a mass of 
literature, of undigested opinions and superficial observa- 
tions, to prove that India is—a great many different and 
unresembling things. Mr. Bradlaugh, however, is not like 
Lady Mary who shoots tigers, or Lady Jane who fathoms 
society. How shall he best be described? He is a man who 
began very badly among all kinds of unfragrant fumes of 
notoriety, and shabby ups-and-downs of transaction about the 
oath which he would not take, and then would take, and finally 
has taken, after having given the world many assurances that 
Such a beginning was 
enough to excite a great deal of prejudice. But such is the 
manly and just public opinion still happily existing in this 
country, that he has been able by a few years of sensible and 
seemly behaviour to live it entirelydown. There could not be 
a greater testimony to statesmen and the House of Commons 
and the public temper of England generally. Nothing 
could have been more opposed to all our traditions than 
and yet notwithstand- 


it was against his conscience to do so. 


this gentleman’s first appearance ; 
ing all prejudices, those even who abandoned their party 
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allegiance to keep out a man who braved religion with an 
ostentatious defiance, and then crept in under her shield, 
have forgiven and larned to respect Mr. Bradlaugh,—to 
acknowledge that he generally knows what he is talking 
about, and knows, what is perhaps more difficult to learn, 
how to behave himself among gentlemen. This is a great 
tribute to him, though, we think, an almost greater honour to 
those who thus prove the sterling honesty of English feeling. 
How shall we describe:this Tribune of the people according to 
the improved record which he has attained ? 

He is not a man of genius. He is a middle-class English- 
man of ability, sense, and intelligence, accustomed most to 
the arguments which sway the uneducated classes, yet quick 
to appreciate the different ways of dealing with minds more 
cultured; of middle age as well as middle class; not a man 
of large education, nor an Eastern scholar, nor possessed, so 
far as we know, of any special means of understanding the wants 
of a great foreign continent inhabited by a crowd of different 
races, some of them’the most subtle in the world, all of them 
most difficult to a stranger. Is he so high-minded, so public- 
spirited, as to have set himself the mission of investigating and 
fathoming India, that greatest of problems,—for which purpose 
he must learn at least a dozen languages, travel over a vast 
and dangerous continent, investigate mysteries which have 
defied the researches of centuries, of races and manners and 
creeds ? This indeed would be to consecrate the end of life 
to a splendid work, though one cannot but feel that in the best 
of cases it must be a rash undertaking where there is so much 
to do and so much to learn. 

Dear reader, do not be alarmed for Mr. Bradlaugh’s precious 
life or health. He is not going to devote himself to the 
investigation and comprehension of India. He is only going 
to draft a Constitution” for her. Perhaps one day in the 
depths of the twentieth century, the great traveller from New 
Zealand, of whom we used to hear so much, will step out from 
his ship on to the Continent of Europe, and kindly draft a 
Constitution for her. She is not quite so big, nor are her 
peoples so unlike each other; but what does that matter ? 
Mr. Bradlaugh came forth from his P. and O. comforted 
by all that advanced science could do for him in the 
way of a swift and easy transit, and stepped into a shining 
hall, and undertook on the spot to make a Constitution for 
India. Wonderful thought! We look on through the loop- 
holes of retreat, and admire and wonder. How could such a 
thing come about ? 

It is not that I pretend to know anything about India, or 
to be capable of forming an opinion on the subject, or of dis- 
agreeing with Mr. Bradlaugh. It is the attitude of that 
gentleman’s mind which interests me. What makes him 
think he can understand that tremendous question, those 
hundreds of questions, which are enough to occupy all the 
politicians of Europe? In what way has he been initiated ? 
How does he know whether what he is going to do is the 
height of wisdom or of unwisdom? Iam no politician. I do 
not even ask what he is going to do. I only ask, “ Que diable 
va-t-il faire en cette galére?”? What can he know about it ? 


> 





| go farther and criticise your remarks in turn. 


Not as much surely as even those respectable obscurities from | : : 
difference between what has yet been done in America, and 


the House of Commons, or the equally respectable ladies 


from the Midland Counties, or a wise young man from an | 


Oxford College, knew about Iveland,—for they could, at least to 
a certain extent, sperk the language. Myr. Bradlaugh is even 


more at a loss in Bombay, one would suppose, than was young | 


Mr. Joynes, the Eton master who was so ingenuously sur- 
prised to find that in Ireland the priests, who generally stand 
for the State in other places, were the leaders of the people, 
—a strange discovery, which he evidently believed he was the 
first to make. I return to the question with ever-growing and 
increasing curiosity. What took a sensible man so far out of 
his dle and out of his own bounds? What persuaded him that 
he was a god, and could divine what was best when knowledge 
failed? Was it the flatteries of some smooth Baboo, or the 
adulation of a tea-tableY Perhaps the ladies of Mr. Brad- 


laugh’s family believe in his capacity to fathom every question | 


under heaven. 


This is a thing, alas! which explains a great 
deal of the imbecility of public men. But we are unsatisfied 
even with this reason in the present case, and demand something 


more. It is not, I believe, at all an uncommon thing in 





which she is fully prepared to convert that ancient kingdom— 
to Christianity, as she thinks—to Evangelical Protestantism 
in point of fact. For such efforts of well-meaning foolishness 
one has a certain tenderness. And youth in general, as we all 
know, has been from ages immemorial eager to teach its grand- 
mother,—the most simple of operations. Most of us, too, have 
had the luck to meet with amateurs in all the professions who 
would have much liked to teach us our own trades. These 
things are excusable : they are in human nature. But to draw 
up a constitution for India! The ingenuous soul which sees 
no difficulty has surely never gone so far before. 

There is, @ propos of this subject, an exceedingly clever little 
story in Maemillan’s Magazine, which describes the effect upon 
an Indian border country of the appointment of a new “ Head 
of the District,” in the person of a cultivated Bengali, one of 
those dark and slim gentlemen who are to be seen at Balliol 
College and about the Inns of Court, whose acquirements are so 
respectable, and themselves, on this side of the water, interest- 
ing enough, except to that prejudiced race of Anglo-Indians 
which does not love the Baboo. How the district sprung 
into instant rebellion, thinking the English Raj was over, and 
how Mr. Grish Chunder Dé talked of “Oxford and ‘home’ 
with much curious book-knowledge of bump-suppers, ericket- 
matches, hunting-runs, and other unholy sports,’—but 
collapsed and fled as soon as trouble appeared—is brilliantly 
told, and brings a whiff of wild and stirring life into the 
decorous pages. Even the Bengali must surely, however, be 
falling off like so many other things. There was a certain Ram 
Chunder Roy (Mr. R. C. Roy, of the Inner Temple) in My. 
Allardyce’s “ City of Sunshine,” who was a much more spirited 
as well as amusing official, than the frightened Hindoo Head 
of the District. We wonder whether it would do Mr. Brad- 
laugh good to read this tale ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
MR. GIFFEN ON BIMETALLISM. 

[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—I crave a little space to deprecate your criticism of my 
letter to the Tiines on “The Inevitable Results of Universal 
Bimetallism,” to the effect that it is ringing the chapel-bell 
too loudly, to suggest that the second reading of a Bimetallic 
Bill would bring on a panic in the City. I had no intention 
to ring the chapel-bell, or sound any alarm. I was only stating 
in the soberest language at my command what I believe to be 
the necessary effect of bimetallic proposals, when they look 
like business, on a money market so delicately constituted as 
that of England at the present time. I am quite sure these 
proposals involve the certainty of panic, if they are seriously 
adopted by any Government, at some stage or other in their 

approach to accomplishment. 

Having cleared up my intentions, I should hardly care to 
One must 
submit to be criticised. But with your permission, as I happen 
to have followed very closely the American experiences to 
which you refer, I should like to point out the essential 


the bimetallic law which we are asked to adopt. The Americans 
have not yet given up their gold standard. The dollar, which 
has been rehabilitated, and of which the Americans, to their 
cost, have locked up so many millions in the Treasury, is still 
strictly limited in quantity, and is current really asa substitute 
for gold, deriving its value from the fact that it is receivall 
for all Government debts and dues, and that no one can get 
it without paying gold or the equivalent for it. It is not part 
of a coinage which Government must coin at the will of any 
one bringing silver to the Mint in any quantity desired, such 
as the silver coined under a bimetallic law would be. That a 
law for this strictly limited coinage has not yet produced a 
panic in America, is no proof that a law of a very different 
kind would not produce a panic in England. 

Asa matter of fact, however, the Bland Act, under which 
Americans coin silver, did cause a very great commotion when 
it was introduced. If the American money market had been 


'as delicate as that of England, I believe there would have 


religious history for a middle-aged lady of fervent faith to set | 


out for Rome to convert the Pope. I know one, the gentlest, 
charitable soul, who has a little school in Spain, by means of 


The discredit of the American Government 
was also very considerable. I recollect having myself great 


been a panic. 


difficulty in convincing people here that the law was not in 
effect a law of repudiation. Any thoroughly bimetallic law 
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by which silver would be rated at all sensibly above the 
market rate at the time would be an act of repudiation, and | 
would have the disastrous consequences such an act must | 
nave. 
The suggestion that panic might be averted, on the intro- | 
duction and passing of a: thoroughly bimetallic law, by post- 
poning its operation for a year, seems to me really a con- 
demnation of the law. If it is necessary to postpone the 
operation of such a law in order to avert a panic, the Jaw itself 
must be dangerous. 
doubts whether any postponement, except to the Greek 
Kalends, would suffice to avert panic. If panic did not take 
place on the introduction or passing of the law, there would 


be liability to panic as the term for its operation drew near. | 


Always there would be millions of liabilities payable in gold 
at once, with the knowledge on the part of creditors that if 
they waited too long, they would receive something less than 
an equivalent in silver. The situation would be such that 
panic must arise, and under the stress of panic, the law would 
be nullified with one consent,—after what mischiefs, no man 
ean foretell. 

I must apologise for occupying so much of your space ; but 
pray let me add just another word. The mischief of all bimetallic 
proposals, apart from the sheer impossibility of any form of 
bimetallism, lies in the very fact that they involve a change 
of our standard money; and this standard it is practically im- 
possible to change, owing to the ramifications and delicacy of 
a wonderful monetary system that has grown up spontaneously 
and with the minimum of help from legislation. If you touch 
it at all in a vital part, you destroy it, with widespread ruin as 
the consequence. The City is only profoundly indifferent to 
the whole bimetallic agitation because they know it cannot 
come to anything. I should not have written at all myself, 
except to give voice to the infinite disgust with which the 
agitation is generally regarded among bankers and leading 


business men, and to give some idea to public men and others | 


at the West End, as well as to students of political economy, 
what a hard matter of business this question of standard 
money really is, and how strong are the reasons against any 
tampering with our standard.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

ROBERT GIFFEN. 





THE DEPOPULATION OF IRELAND. 


{To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Will you allow me to make a few remarks on your 
correspondent’s letter on the above subject in the Spectator of 
December 28th, 1889 ? 

(1.) The existence of “ congested ” districts with an excessive 
population and a poor soil does not disprove the fact that 
there are also vast “depopulated” districts, which might 
support in comfort many more inhabitants than at present. 

(2.) Mr. Parnell did not “attempt to migrate the excess of 
Western population to the Eastern half of Ireland,” but he 
did endeavour to enlarge the holdings of the agricultural 
tenants on an estate in the Wesé of Ireland, by dividing among 
them the neighbouring grass-farms. 

(3.) His scheme did not “ break down because the population 
is already thicker” in the Eastern half of Ireland; but, as far 
as the public can ascertain, owing to an excessive price having 
been given for the estate in question. 

(4.) “ The Eastern half of Ireland” is too vague a term for 
statistical Surely your correspondent does not 
mean that the population is “thicker ”—i.e., presses more 


reference. 


closely on the means of subsistence—in the rural parts of 
Leinster than in those of Connaught? As a matter of fact, 
excluding towns, the average size and valuation of holdings in 
Leinster are much greater than in Connaught. 

(5.) It is not necessary for my purpose to prove that Ireland 
could at present maintain the population of 1847. All I con- 
tend for is: (1), that it was reduced, not by natural causes 
alone, but also by harsh evictions; (2), that the persons 
evicted were to a large extent respectable farmers; and (3), 
that the diminution in the number of the latter is no proof of 
increased prosperity, but a constant cause of grave discontent. 
C. T. REDINGTOD 


3lst, 1889, 


—I am, Sir. &e., 


Kileorvian, Oranimore, December 





| of Durham. 
| Similarity of character, thought, and conduct of life in Bishop 


But I confess that I have the strongest } 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘ SpectTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—I have read, in common with a large number of Chureh- 
men, your interesting and truthful articles on the late Bishop 
It is curious to observe how great was the 


| Butler and Bishop Lightfoot. Their extensive learning and 
originality were only equalled by their humility and self- 
| denial. The appointment of Canon Liddon to the Bishopric 
of Durham would exalt the Church of England to a position 
hitherto unobtained, and more than satisfy the clergy of 
| Great Britain. The Evangelical, or what is termed the “ Low- 
| Church ” clergy, are candid in their expression concerning the 
merits of Canon Liddon. It was my lot some years since to 
| be personally acquainted with an eminent Evangelical clergy- 
| man, and I may add that I was a member of his congregation. 
On my congratulating him on his well-deserved popularity, 
he replied to my remarks in these words:—‘“I do not alto- 
gether agree with Canon Liddon’s Church views, but I can say 
| with truth that I have learned more from his discourses on 
the divinity of our Saviour than from any work on the same 
subject published in England or Germany. In my opinion he 
is the greatest of living preachers, and as a teacher of divinity 
| he is without a rival.” Canon Liddon’s moral courage is superb; 
| for where shall we find another divine of this century who 
| equals him in denouncing the favourite vices and weaknesses 
| of the present day ?—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Haines Hill, Taunton. 


ARTHUR KINGLAKE. 


THE STATE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 


[To THE EpITor OF THE ‘* SpecTATOR,”’ | 





S1r,—The clergy, and most thoughtful members of the 
Church of England, will be very grateful to you for your 
article on “ The State of the Episcopate.” The death of Bishop 
Lightfoot has removed from it by far the most learned, and 
| perhaps the most influential, Bishop on the Bench. It will be 
| difficult to supply his loss, and the rumours as to who may 
| succeed him only confirm the fact to which you have called 
| attention,—the lack of men of high character and ability 
| whom it may be thought desirable to appoint. There is an 
| imminent danger that Bishops may gradually cease to be the 
| 

| 


true leaders of the clergy. 
It is desirable to speak, as indeed you have done, in a tone 
| of justice and moderation on this subject. There is perhaps 
no period at which the English Bishops have been, as a body, 
more active and devoted to their work. But I greatly doubt 
whether any could now be named who, in the different lines 
of learning and ability, are at all the equals of Bishop Light- 
foot, of Bishop Wilberforce, of Bishop Thirlwall, or, in his 
recognised character of a wise statesman, of Archbishop Tait. 
| And meanwhile, the clergy are not only constantly growing 
in zeal, energy, and ability, but they are doomed to see their 
wblest members constantly passed over in appointments to 
Bishopries. If it had not been for Mr. Gladstone’s wide 
knowledge of the clergy, it may be doubted whether we should 
ever have seen Bishop King or Bishop Wilkinson on the Bench, 
It is sometimes said that the clergy are disobedient to their 
Bishops. From a wide knowledge of the English clergy, I 
believe this to be an entire mistake. Where a man is at once 
devoted to his work and a man of ability and of largeness of 
| mind, he will find no real opposition, and abundance of zealous 
| support. No diocese is said to have been more absolutely 
pacific than that of Bishop Lightfoot. But the frequent 
appointments of men who are lacking in what Mr. Arnold 
used to call “ distinction,” cannot but diminish their influence 
in a diocese, and affect, what is still more important, the 
weight of the collective judgments of the Episcopate. 
It would be well, therefore, if such considerations as you 
| have urged should attract the attention of any who may have 
influence in the coming appointments of great importance, to 
which many look with much anxiety. There is no doubt 
that the supposed danger of what often turns out to be a 
bugbear, “a party man,” leads to the selection of that kind 
led opinions 
ust one or 


4 4 


of “ moderation ” which means the want of deci: 


or strength of character. But there, have been at k 





two recent appointments which show that the Prime Minister’s 
own leaning is on the side of learning and force. May we 
trust that the same will happen on a still more important 
occasion !—-I am, Sir, &e., D. 
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THE LIMITATION OF DIVORCE. 
|To Tar Epitor oF T1 & “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I cannot say how heartily I sympathise with the main 
tendency of your remarks on divorce, or how necessary they 
seem to me. But for that very reason I should like to 
call attention to two points in the arguments on the other 
side which you appear to overlook, and which I think ought to 
suggest some remedies for present evils which perhaps have 
not occurred to you. 

You forget that in the case of ill-treatment by violence, 
your opposition to divorce on that ground will necessarily 
seem unjust, because such ill-treatment is oftenest inflicted by 
the man on the woman; and, consequently, the refusal of 
divorce on such a ground would seem to increase the injustice 
of the present inequality of the divorce laws. Then you also 
overlook the question of the children. The desire to protect 
them is obviously a motive above that wish for self-indulgence, 
which no doubt prompts much of the cry for relaxation of 
the marriage laws. But it seems to me that the case of 
the brutal ill-treatment of a wife by her husband might be 
met by a long sentence of imprisonment, to be followed by 
imprisonment for life on a second offence ; and prosecution 
might be compulsory on the Public Prosecutor, or could be 
undertaken by a friendly neighbour or Society, so as to avoid 
the danger of refusal by the wife to prosecute. 

Thus a practical divorce would be effected without the 
scandal of appeal to the Divorce Court. The great evil 
is the existence of a Law Court which deals with the 
separation of husband and wife as a part of the natural 
arrangements of the law, as it might deal with the settlement 
of property, or the punishment of crime. If all separations 
were private (or, as in the case above suggested, indirect), and 
if the law took no cognisance of them except in their relation 
to property, half the evils of divorce would be avoided, and the 
possibility of re-marriage to another person would be at an 
end. But no doubt, as you say most truly, a change of senti- 
ment and not a mere change of law is needed most.—I am, 
Sir, Xc., C. E. Maurice. 
South Lodge, Squire's Mount, Hampstead, December 29th, 1889. 


[We do not, of course, endorse Mr. Maurice’s suggestion. — 

Ep. “pectator. | 
WHITES AND BLACKS IN AMERICA. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE *SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Srr,—In reference to the feeling of exclusiveness which appears 
to be growing amongst the Negroes in the Southern States, I 
may mention that I have been informed on good authority 
that there is in Mobile, if not elsewhere, a Society of 
“Tmmaculates,” from which every person with the slightest 
admixture of white blood is rigorously excluded.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. GREY. 

Grosvenar Club, 135 New Bound Street, Deeeinber Bist, 1889. 





POETRY. 


A SPRIG OF HOLLY. 


. T FOUND it, a sprig of holly, 


4 


It had fallen from an unknown hand, 
In the home of the pine and myrtle, 
Far off in this Southern land. 


And I know not whose hand had east it, 
Or careless or rude with scorn, 
Whether pleased with a brighter berry, 
Or pricked with its guard of thorn. 
But there it lay in the pathway, 
Poor sprig with its berries three, 
Like a waif or a stray from England, 
And it seemed as a message to me. 


m 


Then sudden there flashed a vision 
Of a Christmas far away, 
Of a firelight shed on a curtain red. 
And the shouts of the children at play; 


Then a fir-tree shone in the centre, 
4nd around it a wondering ring, 
\ the Snow King kisses the Fairy 


en ore a& 





And the dances! the valse! the polka! 
And Sir Roger must wait his turn ; 
Fo. with breath all aflame, the’great Snapdragon 
came, 
And how blue all the tapers burn ! 


And awe is 02 childish faccs, 
And as in all things below, 

You must first begin, if you wish to win, 
To suffer; a fact we know: 


So the Snow King puffs at his fingers, 
And the Fairy pities his pain, 

And had he now kissed her and not his blister; 
She would not have frowned again. 


And so through the long, bright evening, 
Until all the games are played, 

And child-vows given (smile‘at them,$Heaven! 
Forgotten as soon as made. 


For there must be kissing and cooing 
Of birds in the nest at play, 

As there must be wedding andjwooing 
Of birds full-grown, some day. 


And little Alice is sleeping 
Wide-mouthed in a wide arm-chair, 
One fat round arm fast keeping 
That idol with flaxen hair. 


When—hark! Is it “ ten” there striking 
And look! Do the lights burn low ? 

Then sudden is heard the terrible word, 
Away! it is time to go! 

And I started, and lo! the holly 
Lay bright in the pathway there, 

With the dark-hued sheen of its prickly greer 
Guarding its fruitage fair : 


And I love it, my sprig of holly, 
Though it boast but its berries three ; 
For whatever it seem to others, 
It was surely a message to me. 


And dear as the mountains aroundjme, 
And dells where the waters run, 

And the peaks and pines, where for ever shines 
The glow of a summer sun! 


No mist in the soft-toned valley, 
No wind in the unstirred tree, 

No stain on the cloudless ether, 
No wave on the breathless sea! 


Yet dearer to me that vision 
Of home, and of Christmas bells! 
And it eame to me all at the holly’s call 
In the heart of the Esterels. 
Christmas Day. AG Bs 


ART. 
Se 2. 

THE TUDOR EXHIBITION.—_NEW GALLERY. 
WE would venture to prophesy for the present Exhibition’an 
even greater success than that of its Stuart predecessor, and 
our chief ground for so doing is its very important artistic 
superiority in comprising the period of Holbein, that name 
which stands at the head of all individual portraiture. 
Although it is a stretch of the imagination to accept as 
genuine Holbeins many of the works catalogued here under 
his name, yet more than enough remain to delight and 
instruct. Before entering into an examination of the col- 
lection, it may be as well to say a few words on this very im- 
portant point. The names commonly known in connection 
with English portraiture before the last century are all but 
exclusively those of foreign painters. When once Holbein 
was established by consent of judges as the greatest master for 
the reign of Henry VIII., Antonio More for that of Philip and 
Mary, Zuechero, De Heere, and Mark Gerhardt for that of 

] 





Elizabeth, it became the practice to affix one of these names to al 
the portraits of a house of about any of these painters’ epochs, 
without any regard to such trifles as the time of the painter’s 
residence in England, or even the birth or death of painter or 
ittar, and with still less iJeration of pictorial merit or 
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style. All these foreign masters, as has been proved by the 
discovery of the long list of “ Serjeant-Painters,” had a host 
of English assistants or pupils, all whose merits and demerits 
it has been the common practice to lay at the door of some 
fashionable foreign master of the reign. 

English historical portraiture proper begins with the reign of 
Henry VITI.; but there are a few more or less trustworthy por- 
traits of important personages belonging to the previous reign, 
amongst them that of the pious and gentle Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry VII. Before her third marriage, the Lady 
Margaret had, in pursuance of a vow, taken the habit of a recluse 
—the black robe and wimple in which she is here painted as 
kneeling at her devotions (1). There are several portraits of 
“The White Rose of York,” the unloved wife of Henry VIL, 
whose own pinched visage is repeated unnecessarily often, the 
portrait from Christ Church (3), in the opinion of experts, 
having the best claims for originality. The portrait of Prince 
Arthur, the short-lived first husband of Katharine of Aragon, is 
interesting historically, the collar of jewelled white and red roses 
showing the union of the two Houses of York and Lancaster. 

We now come to the portraits of the Court of Henry VIII. 
The canon that no English Holbein can be genuine which 
cannot be brought within the years 1527 and 1543, at once 
disposes of three-fourths of the pictures which pass under 
his name in or out of the Exhibition. Amongst the over- 
powering abundance of Henrys, first and foremost is to be 
yeckoned the Marquis of Hartington’s noble cartoon (42), 
which had hung neglected for generations high up in the 
grand old ball at Hardwick, when attention was called to 
it by Mr. Scharf. This cartoon was executed by Holbein for 
his great mural picture at Whitehall, which perished in the 
fire of 1698. All full-length portraits of King Henry appear 
founded, as far as the figure, dress, and action go, on the 
Holbein cartoon, though some, as in No. 128, from Trinity, 
Cambridge, they show a full face of an older type, in place of the 
three-quarter face, with less flesh and finer features, in the 
cartoon. The Christ Church picture, weak as it is, with the 
rheumy eyes and swollen haads crossed on the top of the stick, 
might be interesting. could we believe, as we cannot, that 
Henry ever sat for it. But, surely whoever the artists 
may have been, never were face and figure so bepainted. 
These twenty-three big, bloated, more or less brutal- 
looking “Great Harries” leave an impression calculated 
to undo all the effect of Mr. Froude’s strenuously and skilfully 
applied whitewash. Looking at these portraits, it is difficult 
to conceive of Henry otherwise than as a sensual, savage 
ruffian, whom his crown placed above the restraints, even 
while he most affected the forms, of law, and whose hard heart, 
resolute will, and bestial appetites together enabled him to 
reduce his conscience, as well as his nobles, judges, prelates, 
and Parliaments, into silence and submission. Here are all 
his unfortunate Queens, as well as the most conspicuous of 
those who were successively Ministers to Henry’s imperious 
will and foul or lawless pleasure, and victims of his sudden 
suspicion or capricious shifts of favour,—the few, like More 
(94, 127, &e.) or Fisher (61, 138), who dared withstand the 
Royal will, and preferred death to submission against con- 
science; and the many who found that to obey the monarch’s 
nod and humour his moods in all, even the worst matters, 
was not to purchase exemption in the long-run from the prison, 
the rack, and Tower Hill. There seems no good ground to 
doubt the Windsor picture of the Duke of Norfolk (91), father 
of the Earl of Surrey (51, 73, 84), whose graces and accomplish- 
ments have thrown a veil over his swashbuckler exploits—he 
was the Waterford of his day—and uncle of the unfortunate 
Catherine Howard (495). The Duke looks anything but the 
famous Captain of “Flodden Field,” and in spite of proud 
name and high honours, emphasised by his gold stick of Earl- 
Marshal and white staff of Lord Treasurer, he wears what 
seems to us at once a mean, cowed, and unhappy expression. 
The picture, to judge by the peculiar cracking of the surface, 
is on paper fastened to panel. In spite of the opinion of Mr. 
Wornum, this picture appears more like an original portrait 
than the Arundel (41), though in his opinion the latter is the 
original. 


| 





| both. 


describes her as “a goodly personage and of excellent 
beautie; she is not so delicately fair as the deceased Queen 
[Jane Seymour], but she hath a good countenance, and when 
she smiles two little dimples appear in her cheeks, and one in 
her chin, which doth not become her badly.” Comparison 
of the Envoy’s pen-picture with the work of Holbein’s 
pencil before us, does equal honour to the accuracy of 
We may read in the fair young face the sweetness 


| and wit, gentleness and discretion, which the Envoy praises, 


| wealth of pictures, to say nothing of armour, plate, and relies 


and mark the dimples in cheek and chin, though the 
cleaner, who has transformed the once green colour of the 
background to a heavy neutral blue, has rubbed away most of 
the fine half-tones of the face, and left flat and pallid what 
was once, doubtless, delicately rounded, and faintly flushed 
with young blood. But the gracious, shrewd, sub-humorous 
expression remains, and the admirable painting of the heavy 
black hood, hiding all the hair, and the plain black mourning- 
dress, with its fur-trimmed black-satin outer robe, has happily 
been spared by the hand which has wrought such havoe in 
face and background. There is great grace and subtlety in 
the suggestion of slight forward movement, and in the slightly 
constrained and nervous yet perfectly graceful action of the 
delicate hands which grasp and twist her gloves. Altogether 
there is a fascination in the picture beyond what the face can 
account for. 

We have not space to do more than mention the complete 
set (88) of the Queen’s wonderful drawings of heads by 
Holbein, portraits of the ladies and gentlemen of the Court. 
It would be impossible to carry further fineness and precision 
of outline, and even completeness of modelling where the 
shading still remains; and though the faces are fixed, there 
being no attempt to give the animation and sprightliness of 
life, the drawing is so perfect that we get a strong impression 
of the sitter. 

Though Holbein is the artistic feature of the Exhibition, the 


? 


| is very great, and far beyond the possible scope of one article. 











BOOKS. 


Se 
GUSTAVUS VASA.* 

THE story of Gustaf Vasa—a mere name to most people— 
was well worth the telling, if only for the fact that he, a 
Swedish gentleman, led and carried through‘ a’ political and 
religious revolution, founded a Royal house, and had two such 
descendants as Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII. We 
cannot say, however, that Mr. Watson has told the story well. 
He has gone to the original sources in Stockholm and else- 
where; he has been industrious and painstaking; he shows a 
love for his subject; but neither his style nor his method is 
attractive, and he does not know how to grasp, compress, and 
vivify the abounding details at his disposal, so as to make 
them a background for the figure of his hero, who played the 
principal] part in an interesting episode of European history 
which is crowded with great events and fgreat men. Charles 
and Francis, Luther and Leo, Henry and Wolsey, and a host 
of others throw into shadow the Swedish romance of real life 
having the young Gustavus for its central figure, so that it is 
but dimly seen through the splendour which lights up the 
earlier years of the sixteenth century. Mr. Watson has done 
something—it were to be wished that he}had done more—to 
put life into the Swedish drama, and to bring Gustavus Vasa, 
who has been called “the first Protestant King,” and the 
especial enterprises which he accomplished, more distinctly 
before the mind’s eye. Theassiduous student of old and weari- 
some books and manuscripts has done his best, and is to be 
commended for his spirit and purpose ; but the grandfather of 
the rare captain who died at Liitzen deserved a brighter and 
more animated tribute to his strength and genius. 

Gustavus was born in 1496 at Lindholm, about twenty miles 
to the north of Stockholm. His ancestors on both sides 


| belonged to governing families of Sweden; but unless his 


But no picture here is at once so interesting in itself, and | 


in connection with the occasion which gave rise to it, as the 
full-length of Christina of Denmark, the widowed Duchess of 
Milan, for whose hand Henry had been for some time in 
negotiation with Charles V. The Envoy, John Hutton, 


grandmother, as some contend, “ descended from the ancient 
Swedish Kings,” a bit of heraldic genealogy, he was not of 
Royal blood. His childhood was spent on the shores of the 
Baltic, hard by the capital, and, as the fashion was, after a 
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stay at the University of Upsala, he became a soldier. He 
comes before us dimly in 1517, when he was fighting on the 
side of the young Regent, who modestly signed himself as 
“Sten Sture, soldier,” against Christiern II. of Denmark, 
intent on asserting his claim to the throne of Sweden. For 
the next ten years of his life, Gustavus was engaged in that 
fierce struggle from which, by stoutness, dexterity, and good 
hap, he emerged a victor. It is his trials and adventures, as 
well as those of his country, a house divided against itself, 
that Mr. Watson undertakes to narrate. The Danish invader 
was thwarted at all points in 1517-18, and driven to his ships. 
Then, having recourse to diplomacy, he tried to lure Sture on 
hoard his squadron, and failing, proposed to meet him in a 
conference on shore, asking for hostages, the young Gustavus 
among them, probably because he was a relative of the Regent- 
The hostages were sent to the King, who straightway sailed 
off, carrying them to Copenhagen,—a black act of treachery. 
Gustavus was placed in charge of a distant relative, Com- 
mandant of Kalé Castle, who treated him kindly and gave 
him much liberty, merely exacting from him a promise that 
he would make no effort to escape. The temptation was 
stronger than his sense of honour; he broke his parole, fled 
in disguise to Lubeck, was tracked thither, yet not surrendered, 
and was finally, after a detention of eight months, allowed to 
Hit away and sail for Sweden. When he landed at Kalmar, a 
victorious Danish army was moving through Sweden ; “ Sten 
Sture, soldier,” had been slain in battle on the ice; his gallant 
widow, Christina, held Stockholm, the last refuge of defence; 
and King Christiern, with his fleet. was before the capital, as 
“champion of the Pope.” The brave lady resisted all the 
summer, but at length was compelled to surrender. In 
November, Christiern had himself crowned in the Great 
Church ; and, a few days afterwards, he collected more than 
seventy magnates, his opponents, had them slaughtered in the 
public square, together with many burghers, and carried off 
Christina and her sons to a Danish prison. 

It was now the turn of Gustavus to enter on the scene. He 
had lain perdu all the summer and autumn in a farm- 
house on the Maliir, after having vainly tried, during his 
wanderings from Kalmar, to rouse the peasants. It was in 
this refuge that he heard the appalling report of the Stockholm 
massacre, and that his father, Erik, was among the victims. 
Forth he sped, first to the valley of the Dalelf, where some 
sheltered him, but where, though quick to rebel, none would heed 
his fiery appeals; thence to Mora, at the head of Lake Siljan ; 
again the people were unmoved by his eloquence, and he 
strode on towards Norway. But now came to the mountain 
men full reports of the bloodshed at Stockholm, and of the 
deeds which were to follow. The peasants took fire, and, eager 
for a leader, pursued and brought back Gustavus, who joy- 
fully accepted the task. 
soon swelled into a revolt. In less than two years, so 
ubiquitous was his activity, so fertile was he in expedients, 
and so well was he supported, that he had freed the realm. 
There was much valour, much stratagem of the small sort, 
much fury in the war carried on by the untrained, badly 
armed bands; but at last they harried and routed the 
Danes and Danish party out of Stockholm. Christiern 
could not meddle himself—indeed, he lost his own throne— 
and his mainstay in the conflict before, and after that 
event, was one Norby. a bold seaman and “ pirate,” who 


Thus began an insurrection which | 








held out for himself a long time. Gustavus, however, | 
beat him on his own element, for he obtained supplies 


and a squadron from Lubeck, and from Lubeck also, on the 
strength of a promissory note, he borrowed largely, which 
led to trouble in after-times. 
Diet at Vadstena desired him to become King, but he accepted 
only the title and office of Commander of the Army; later, 
however, at Strengniis, another Diet chose him for King, and 
one of his first acts was the unwise concession of a monopoly 
of foreign trade to Lubeck and Dantzic, not by way of pay- 
ment for the loans, but as a special gift to mollify hard 
creditors. Shortly afterwards, the garrison of Stockholm 
having capitulated on condition of being sent home, he en- 
tered his capital. He had freed Sweden, and the people had 
made him a King. 

That did not by any means end his labours. He did not on 
his coins call himself King, but Governor, and he would not 
be crowned until the work was finished. The next four years 
were fully occupied in keeping off the Danes; in frustrating 


During the heat of the strife, a : : ees 
se *’, | one who derived his authority from Rome. 








conspiracies; in devising expedients to quiet his relentless 
Lubeck creditors, anxious for their money; in contending 
with the unquiet Norby; in a severe battle with the Church 
and the Churchmen, and a perpetual vexation which grew 
out of the debased coinage issued during the early stress of 
the war. His greatest internal difficulty was with the 
Church, not only because he demanded and took large sums 
from the Bishops and clergy, but because he also favoured and 
ended by adopting the Lutheran doctrines, which had taken a 
strong hold on the people. His progress from Rome was 
tolerably rapid, but Mr. Watson seems to put too severe an 
interpretation on his conduct when he describes him as devoid 
of conscientious motive. He wrote strongly to the Pope. and 
more strongly to his legate, saying to the latter: “ We shall not 
suffer our people to bend beneath a foreign yoke, for we are 
confident that Christ, who is our High Priest, will not let the 
people die to suit the Pope’s caprice.” While he took from 
the overgrown wealth of the Church, not for himself, but for 
the State’s necessities, he urged on the translation of the Bible 
into the native tongue, insisting that it was as necessary for 
the priests as the people. His constant reply to charges of 
heresy was, that he ordered that nothing should be taught 
but the Word of God. At length matters came near a crisis, 
and feeling strong, although the headstrong Dalesmen were 
in revolt, he summoned a diet at Westeras, and there the knot 
was cut rather than untied. The King, through a Minister, 
stated his case, and it was a fine picture of the difficulties 
which had arisen all round. The Bishops, who had held a 
secret session, were in opposition, and no one answered their 
orator, the able and accomplished Brask, who could never 
quite reconcile his oath of allegiance to the King with his 
vows to the Pope. Gustavus broke the silence by uttering a 
vehement speech, exclaiming: “I have no further desire, then, 
to be your King.” And he went on in a like strain :— 

“IT now no longer wonder at the perversity of the people since 

they have such men as you for their advisers. Have they no rain ? 
They lay the blame on me. Have they nosun? Again they lay 
the blame on me. When hard times come, hunger, disease, or 
whatever it may be, they charge me with it, as if I were not a 
man, but God... . .. I have borne more labour and trouble, both 
at home and abroad, than any of you know or understand...... 
You would now set monks and priests and all the creatures of the 
Pope above my head, though we have little need of those mighty 
bishops and their retinue. In a word, you would all lord it over 
me; and yet you elected me your king. Who under such cir- 
cumstances would desire to govern you? Not the worst wretch 
in hell would wish for the post, far less a man. Therefore, I, too, 
refuse to be your king. I cast the honour from me, and leave you 
free to choose him whom you will...... Pay me for my pro- 
perty in the kingdom, and return to me what [ have expended in 
your service. Then I declare to you, I will withdraw, never to 
return to my degenerate, wretched, thankless land.” 
With that fierce rebuke he left the hall. For three days the 
Diet did nothing; but then, first a Bishop gave way, then the 
burghers and peasants broke out, uttering threats to the 
Knights and Bishops, and finally all succumbed, beseeching 
Gustavus toreturn. Hecame back as master. The Diet forth- 
with made a clean sweep of the existing state of things, and 
established the Reformation, which had been growing up during 
the struggle. Mr. Watson thinks that Gustavus was acting, 
and that the Diet was subservient; but there is no solid reason 
for supposing that both King and people were not in grim 
earnest. That was the turning-point in the strife; and if it 
fixed the elected King on his throne, it also decided the 
religious issue. Bishop Brask alone resisted the ordinances ; 
and when he was obliged to give way, he quitted the Kingdom. 
The monarch with whom he so stoutly contended was crowned 
in the Cathedral of Upsala, in January, 1528, but not before 
he had caused his unconsecrated Bishops to be consecrated by 
Few revolutions 
have been more compact and complete than that of Sweden in 
the sixteenth century; and we can only again regret that the 
moving drama in which the heroic Gustavus Vasa is the centre 
figure was not told with equal carefulness and more graphic 
force by some one who had power to show us “the very age 
and body of the time, his form and pressure.” 

THE ANTI-TITHE AGITATION IN WALES.* 
Au who desire to understand the true position of the Tithe 
question in Wales should read the admirably clear, and at the 
same time moderately written. letters which Mr. R. E. 





* Tie Anti-Tithe Agitation Wales. By R. E. Prothero, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Reprinted from the Guardim, London: The Guardian ¢ 
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Prothero has collected from tke pages of the Guardian, and 
published in the form of a sixpenny pamphlet. The letters 
are filled with no mere wordy denunciations of the wickedness 
of Nonconformist farmers who will not pay their tithe, or 
with blustering declarations about the abstract rights of the 
Church, and the necessity of enforcing them to the last penny. 
Instead, they ave pervaded throughout by the spirit of reason 


and common-sense. and show, in temperate and judicious | 
the | 


language, exactly how things stand at present in 
Principality, and what are the points really in dispute. 
For most people, the anti-tithe war in the North of Wales has 
been a tale of sound and fury, signifying nothing, or, if not 
absolutely nothing. at least too little to serve as the foundation 
for a true comprehension of the issues. They see the dust of 
battle, and hear the shouting of the captains in the Press; but 
as to the real intluences at work, they can gather only the 
vaguest suggestions. Mr. Prothero’s pamphlet, however, puts 





; upon his debtors to join the agitation. 


the facts within every one’s reach, and though he is doubtless | 





concerned primarily with pleading the cause of the clergy, we | 


feel certain that his good faith may be implicitly relied on. 


In the first letter of the series, the writer asks: What is the 
character, object. and procedure of the agitation Without 
doubt, an answer to the first part of this question is of the 
greatess possible importance. It is essential to know whether 
the refusal to pay tithe comes from a conscientious objection 
to contribute towards a State Church in any shape or form, 
and is of the nature of the resistance made by Quakers and 
others to the old Church-rates. If it is, though we may not 
share the sentiments of those opposed to the payment of tithe, 
we must at least regard them with a certain feeling of admira- 
tion, and with thet respect always due to those who act from 
conscientious motives. 


it 





t 
i Unfortunately, there is no proof of 
the existence of u:ny such feeling. Indeed, the proof is all the 
other way. For example, there is an instance quoted of the 
chief inspirer and most impassioned advocate of the agitation 
in a certain district regularly paying his own tithe. On this 
point we may, however, quote Mr. Prothero at length :— 


On the general question of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment Iam not concerned to speak. The point to be determined 
here is whether the hill-farmers of Wales are as a class inspired 
by the zeal of the Puritan and the Covenanter, or by shrewd 
calculations of peunds, shillings.and pence. Is the appropriation 
of tithe rent-cl s by te 
pay them, a velizious impulse?’ Js hatred to the Established 
Church or love cf money the motivi Upon the answer to this 
question depend: the character of the agitation. Religion alone 
can render the movement ible. In this connection it 
is perhaps worthy of passing observation that the money with- 
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1eld from the tinisters of churches is not bestowed on the 
ministers of the chapels. It is spent by the fariners upon 
themselves. While they appropriate to their own use many 


thousands of pcunds of money former! 
object, they permit Uy tl 
£246,926 in in 
tious to tl 


Lhe 
Missions, t 


y devoted to a religious 
1eir chapels to rise from 
ISs6, and allow their contribu- 
the 


the debt 
Ist to £523,118 
Nonconformist ministry, to 
Nonconformist places 


n 
OTL 


» the 


|as the Irish themselves. 
| the reductions demanded :— 


| is scarcely a 


ant-farmers, who have contracted to | 


Nonconformist | 
of worship, and to the sup- | 


port of the Nonconformist peor to decline sensibly and materially. | 


{f Welsh farmers are impelled to 
Established Churches by motives of 
begins—and end:—at home. 


refuse tithe rent-charges to 
religion, it is a religion which 


Speaking generally, the anti-tithe | 


agitation is an artificial growth, assiduously cultivated by Libera- | 
tionist orators and by the vernacular press. Among the individuals | 


} 


who have exercised 
the agitation, the most conspicuous person is Mr. Gee, a Calvinistic 
Methodist preacher at Denbigh. His paper, 
recently obtained a certain notoriety in England by its advice 
to Noneonformists at the time of the Queen’s visit, is the 
favourite newspaper of farmers in North Wales. The extent to 
which Mr. ee has succeeded in his own immediate neighbour- 
hood (which, it may be mentioned, is agriculturally one of the 
richest in the whcele country) may be illustrated by the following 


11S 


fact. The recoverable arrears of tithe rent-charges in four | 
rural deaneries immediately surrounding Denb‘gh are double | 
the arrears in the diocese of St. Davids, exceed the whole | 





amount returned for 1888 in the diocese of Bangor, and form 
hetween three-eighths and one-half of the total arrears of the 
diocese of St. Asaph. It may, in fact, be truly said that the anti- 
tithe agitation of North Wales has, in the main, emanated from 
the office of the Buaer at Denbigh. The original plan of a general 
movement to obt 
farmers, or at regarded as premature. Mr. Davitt’s eloquence 
failed to galvanise the proposed movement into life. The way was 
already paved for an attack upon ecclesiastical endowments by the 
propagation of the Liberationist programme. Tithe rent-charges 
were therefore sen as more vulnerable than rents, and tithe- 
owners were selected as the first, because the weakest, victims. 

openly declared in the pages of the Baner that 





btain the three F’s was coldly received by tenant- 











But it has been 
disestablishment and disendowment mean only the capture of a 
position which vill enable the campaign against rents to he 
inaugurated.” 





the greatest infivence upon the progress of | 


the Baner, which | 


Some curious incidents in the attempts to establish the tithe 
agitation given by Mr. Prothero are worth quoting :— 

“Local branches of the Anti-Tithe League were formed wherever 
it was possible. Board-school masters, small shopkeepers, small 
freeholders, and deacon-farmers were the chief agents in the 
movement. In one case which has come to my knowledge, the 
principal agitator was a local money-lender, who put the screw 
Threats, coercion, intimi- 
dation, were freely used. Here and there the agitators failed. 
In one parish, they were told by Liberal and Nonconformist 
farmers to do their ‘dirty work’ in their own parishes. In 
another, the Nonconformist minister refused to pay his tithe; but 
his congregation decided that they would have no agitation there, 
paid his tithe themselves, and deducted it from his salary. The 
minister in question found it convenient to move elsewhere. In 
another, though the bell-man was sent round the market-place to 
summon the people to an anti-tithe meeting, the attendance was 
so meagre that no local branch could be organised.” 


As a further proof of how little conscientious objections are 
involved, we may notice the fact that the agitation always 
takes the form, not of a complete refusal to pay an immoral 
impost, but of a demand for an abatement of 10 or 20 per 
cent. The notion of conscientious objections which do not 
affect 80 per cent. of the sums due is truly delightful, and 
proves that Welshmen can show themselves as Irish in mind 
Here is Mr. Prothero’s account of 


«The demand for reductions of 15, 20, or 25 per cent. upon rent- 
charges which, taking 1878 as the culminating point, are already 
reduced universally by 30 per cent. Impunity and the vacillation 
of the Government have now encouraged larger hopes. But there 
clergyman in Wales, who, if he had submitted to ex- 
tortionate demands at the outset, would not have recovered his 
tithe, or who would not, if he even now offered extravagant abate- 
ments, receive a considerable proportion. So also resistance’ to 
the payment of tithes is not confined to cases in which they 


are held by clergymen of the so-called alien Church. Mr. 
Ellis, M.P., stated in the House of Commons that no dif- 
ference existed between lay and clerical tithes, unless it was 





that the clergy deserved most consideration. 
and clerical tithes are equally opposed. 
obliged to distrain well Velsh 
colleges, or Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
cases in North Wales, the ringleader of the recalcitrant tithe- 
payers a churchwarden and a communicant. Another fact 
is significant. A local grammar-school, supplying the very educa- 
tion to which the tithe is to be devoted upon the principle of 
nationalisation, is asked for 25 per cent. reduction, while the local 
clergyman is only asked for 10 per cent. The principal agitator in 
North Wales pays his tithe regularly, and as regularly leaves a 
sinall arrear for the sake of appearances. In the face of facts 
like these, it impossible to suppose that ‘ conscientious 
scruples’ express religious feeling, or are anything more than 
the brass buttons of the farmers’ pockets. And it must be 
remembered—and the fact admitted and deplored by the 
Nonconformist Press—that, speaking generally, Welsh Noncon- 
formity has exchanged its old devotional earnestness for the 
bitterness of political partisanship. Parties are divided upon 
denominational lines. Every department of administrative or 
financial government is interpenetrated with political religion. 


Everywhere lay 
Radical laymen are 
clergymen, English 
In one of the worst 


as as 


is 


is 


is 


In the vast majority of cases, the religious creed of those 
who use this argument of the ‘alien’ Church is synonymous 
with the programme of the Liberation Society. A genera- 


tion ago scruples of conscience drove men from the pale of 
the Church to work out their own salvation in the chapels. 
But they manifested reverence, and not hostility, for the ‘ old 
mother. Now these same religious scruples are supposed to be 
the impulses which force men to use the tithe agitation without 
seruple to destroy the Established Church. Upon the question of 
tithe rent-charges, conscientious scruples are political interests, 
disguises which enable recalcitrant debtors to claim the crown of 
martyrdom, substitutes for the plea of poverty by which, in times 
of distress, hard-pressed tithepayers justified their refusal to pay 
tithes. Political animosity, falling prices, the ignorance of tithe- 
payers, the immunity of lawlessness, the vacillation of Government, 
the struggle for the value of pecuniary investments—these, and 
not conscientious scruples, are the real fuel which feeds the flame 
of the agitation.” 

The account of the sufferings of the Welsh clergy furnished 
by Mr. Prothero is a pathetic record of hardship and misery 
bravely borne. Unfortunately the stories he has to relate 
often reveal a brutality of conduct on the part of those who 
withhold the tithe which we are unwilling to believe could 
ever have been exhibited in England. We have not the 
slightest desire to exaggerate the offence of those who do 
not keep their contracts to pay tithe, or to appear for a 
moment to represent their acts as necessarily wicked. There 
can, however, be but one opinion among all people who have 
human hearts, in regard to the conduct of the inhabitants of a 
certain Welsh parish recounted in the following quotation :— 

“4 clergyman, who had been engaged for many years in a 
town parish, was recently appointed to a small country living. 
He came from a considerable distance, put his house in repair, 
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and entered upon his new duties. His wife fell ill, and, after 
several months’ illness, died. Protracted sickness, together with 
the expenses of entering a new house, leave little money in the 
purses of those whose means are, to begin with, small. Ten days 
after the death of his wife, he was informed by his parishioners 
that they did not intend to pay him his tithe. Inexperienced in 
rural life, and broken down with grief, he was powerless to resist. 
He had no money left, and none coming in. Food ran short in 
his home. His two daughters, naturally delicate, fell into ill- 
health for want of nourishment, and died. To add insult to 
injury his parishioners sent him a box. On opening it, it was 
found to contain a collection of nameless filth, and on the top was 
placed the message, ‘ We hear you are starving. Here’s food for 
you.’ Isitnecessary that the ‘ battle of religious freedom’ should 
be fought with such missiles as these ?” 

It is impossible to characterise adequately such hideous 
eruelty and injustice. If the wretched man’s parishioners 
believed that there was a moral obligation on them not to 
pay the tithe, they might, of course, have refused till com- 
pelled. But what feeling except an apelike love of useless 
torture could have induced them thus to insult the misery of 
penury and bereavement? If Foulon really mocked the 
hunger of the people by telling them to eat grass, we hold 
that he richly deserved his fate. But who that grants this can 
fail to cover with an equal condemnation those who gave offal 
for bread to a man who was starving through no fault of his 
own. Plenty of other examples of the miseries endured by 
the Welsh clergy might be quoted from Mr. Prothero’s book ; 
but we must refer the reader who desires further instances to 
the pamphlet itself. Nor can we find space here to deal with 
the remedies suggested by Mr. Prothero, except to indicate 
that they are much the same as those discussed in a leading 
article on “ The Tithe Question” published in our columns 
some three weeks ago. All we can say, in taking leave of the 


pamphlet before us, is to point out once more that the facts | : ; ; 
| and colourless, is at any rate clear, businesslike, and unaffected. 


collected therein show clearly that the anti-tithe agitation in 
Wales is in no sense a movement inspired by the desire for 
religious freedom. It is directed quite as much against lay 
impropriators and educational corporations as against the 
clergymen of rural parishes, and is sustained throughout by 
the desire to escape the fulfilment of a pecuniary obligation. 





A TRANSLATION OF POLYBIUS.* 


Mr. SHucKBURGH has rendered a distinct service to letters 
by presenting the complete remains of Polybius for the first 


Polybius is very far from being content to play the annalist’s 
part; while he spared neither time nor labour in amassing the 
facts and material of history, his constant care and aim, beyond 
all that, was to make the narrative rational, to show the causes 
of things, to make clear the central necessity which controls 
events, to read a lesson from the past to the politician and the 
philosopher of the present. His qualifications for the task were 
many: he was a Greek, imbued with Greek culture ; an active 
statesman and politician, who had passed many years of his life 
at Rome, or in constant communication with leading Romans, 
and had assisted in person at some of the great events he 
describes; he had a hearty admiration for Roman greatness, 
but never forgot or was false to his Hellenic patriotism. He 
evidently possessed a natural taste for affairs, and a mind 
capable of disentangling and seizing on what was really im- 
portant amid the complex circumstances and occurrences of 
his own time. He was unsparing in research, in consulting 
documents, inscriptions, and eye-witnesses of events, and in 
personal inspection and exploration of the places described in 
his narrative. And throughout he was guided by an ideal of 
scientific accuracy, certainly remarkable, for its rigour and 
strictness, in an ancient writer, as well as by natural im- 
partiality and love of truth for its own sake,—Truth, whom he 
celebrates as “ most mighty goddess among men.” 

Whence, then, his unpopularity Why is he so seldom in 
the hands of the reader of the classics? It must be confessed, 
in answer to such a question, that his faults run almost even 
with his merits. The value of his matter, with its “ infinite rich- 
ness of story,” is universally conceded ; but he lacked the skill 





| to present it in attractive form. No famous historian has so 


time to the English reader. Polybius has never been a popular | 


writer; he has been turned to account (and to good account), 
as an original authority of unique value, by a few special 
workers, rather than perused, for pleasure or profit, by the 
more general student. Yet he possesses as a historian many 
of the qualities which are nowadays ranked first among a 
historian’s virtues: critical method, research at first-hand, 
fidelity as to detail, a truthfulness which clings always to the 


fact, and shuns the imaginings alike of theory or of party | 
| seldom very profound, or dwelling on his favourite theory of 


prejudice. All these are merits of special appeal to the 
modern student of history ; and to his notice, accordingly, we 
would commend this translation of a writer who is the chief 
and often the sole authority for one of the most interesting 
epochs in the history of the ancient world. 

The singular importance of the subject chosen by Polybius 
is undeniable; and we consider it undeniable that, after his 
own manner, he has displayed adequate apprehension of its 
greatness. He starts with the question: “Can any one be so 
indifferent or idle as not to care to know by what means, and 


under what kind of polity, almost the whole inhabited world | 


was conquered and brought under the dominion of the single 
city of Rome?” His task is, in short, no less a one than to 
record the world-event of which he was himself a spectator,— 


little charm of style. Nor is this want of charm to be ascribed 
wholly or chiefly to his Hellenistic diction, which, though dry 


The man was naturally destitute of artistic feeling ; his whole 
interest lay in the statement of facts, and (where he thought it 
necessary or profitable) in pointing out their causes and con- 
nections, or, again, the moral to be drawn from them, the 
practical lesson they contained for the statesman of after-times. 
He rebukes other historians for their excessive regard for mere 
style and rhetorical display, or for sacrificing truth to dramatic 
effect (see the noteworthy passage, Book ii., ch. 56); and such 
criticism, however reasonable and well founded in the par- 
ticular instances, serves to accentuate his own obvious failure 
to invest the facts which he related so thoroughly and so 
accurately, with any added interest or charm in the manner of 
relating them. Further, he interrupts his narrative—already 
sufficiently complex and crowded in its subject-matter—with 
continual digressions de omnibus rebus: on geography, the art 
of war, political constitutions, or even facts of physical science. 
If he is not pointing out the faults or mistakes of some brother 
of his craft, he is defending his own method of writing 
(digressions and all), indulging in moral reflections which are 


the practical advantages to be derived from the study of 
history. 

But it is our purpose not to detract, but tocommend. After 
all, these and other shortcomings in the historian are of the 
form, not of the matter; they may even acquire a certain value 
in our eyes, if we consider how they directly proceed from and 
are signs of his earnestness and love of truth, and the “dry 
light” of his judgment. Yet so uniformly are we affected by 
the absence of charm and sympathetic touch in a writer, that 
even those who have had the best reason to honour Polybius have 
always been at least as clear-sighted towards his shortcomings 
as towards his merits. (We must except his great editor, 


| Casaubon, who praises him unreservedly as “et a generis 
5S 


the establishment of Rome’s supremacy, and the reduction of | 


the rest of the civilised world to obey her rule. And it is his 
boast that in his forty Books (of which, unluckily, only the 
first five have been handed down entire), he treated this 


splendore, et ab instructu disciplinarum, et a rebus gestis, et 


‘ab ingenii monumentis, vir ac philosophus nobilissimus.”) 


| Livy, who was deeply in his debt, requites him with a brief 


portion of “universal history” with a comprehensiveness | 


and elaboration worthy of so great a theme. He aimed at an 
exhaustive narrative of events from the struggle against 
Hannibal down to the destruction of Corinth: a narrative in 


expression of very limited eulogy. Dr. Arnold became pre- 
judiced against him when he detected in him the want of a 
“geographical eye,’ forgetting, perhaps, in how slight a 


| degree this gift was possessed by any of the ancients. Even 
| Mommsen, who has accorded him warm and eloquent praise 


which Greece, Macedonia, Carthage, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, | 


should figure equally in their turn with Rome, the great 
Protagonist, and their affairs be recounted with equal fulness 
of detail. A vast scheme, even for a mere annalist, and 


* The Histories of Polybius. Tranclated unk the Text of F. Saleh be E ri 15 
§. Shuckburgh, M.A. 2vols. London: Macmillan and Co, 1839, _ nr aee 


for accuracy and intelligent grasp of his subject, is somewhat 
too lavish of contempt for his moral or philosophic theories 
and explanations of human action. 
Joubert has complained that we are hindered by the multitude 
of new books from studying old ones (‘“ Le grand inconvénient 
es livres nouveaux, c’est quwils nous emp*chent de lire les 
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anciens”). A new translation such as,Mr. Shuckburgh offers 
us, painstaking, clear, and complete, may do good service in 
calling attention to an unduly neglected writer. The reader 
who knows no Greek will find much in this work which he will 
not find in the modern histories dealing with the same subject 
and based upon$Polybius. To the student of classical Greek, 
accustomed only to the purer style and diction of earlier 
periods, it will be of considerable assistance in the interpreta- 
tion of an unfamiliar and sometimes difficult text. So far as 
we have tested it, we could vouch for the general accuracy 
and adequacy of the translation, were not the translator’s 
name in itseif a sufficient guarantee for this. The style is 
fairly easy and free from literalisms (though there is an 
awkward turnf{ofj phrase here and there), and very faithfully 
reflects the original. We congratulate Mr. Shuckburgh on 
the successful accomplishment of a lengthy and laborious task. 





A REVISED THEOLOGY.* 
Tuts is a thoughtful book by a man earnestly sincere, inspired 
with a high purpose, whose mind is both comprehensive and 
acute. 
perhaps slowly and against prejudice. Its value consists in 
its substance, but owes little to the method of presentation. 
Mr. Mackintosh is not an adept in the art of giving lucid 
expression to his meaning. He thinks with clearness, but 
his style is amorphous and trying. Moreover, he has bad the 





the line of blended history and prophecy which stretches 
from Eden to Paradise Regained, from the first foreshining 
of the Advent till the fullness of times when all things 
shall be gathered together in Him, and the Kingdom of God 
be fully restored. The last essay is also a keen bit of polemic, 
though not so satisfactory. It urges that the notion of irresis- 
tible grace and final perseverance is a mechanical conception 
which, trusted in, leads to a fallacious idea of regeneration, 
and assigns an inadmissible significance to faith, such as 
involves a breach of continuity in the moral order. The sum 
and substance, the essence and kernel of Christianity, are 
succinctly described : “ Belief in God as our Father, in Christ 
as the Saviour of the world, is Christian faith.” It is added: 
“Whatever obscures this of the and 
Pharisees.” 

The suggestion is inevitable that there is much Phariseeism 
among Calvinists. Doubtless there is, as among other foiks. 
Mr. Mackintosh should have remembered that, as Wilkes 
denied he was ever a Wilkite, so there have been people who 


is leaven Scribes 


| were more Calvinistic than Calvin; that the remorseless logic 
| of his system as regards “the five points” has always been 


It will draw attention and win influence, though | 


misfortune to place first an essay that, profound and cogent | 


though it be, has less of originality and completeness than the 
§ s y i 

others. The aspects, conditions, and limits upon which i 
chiefly insists have been set forth before, and statements o 


4 
b 
£ | 
i 


| 


them are accessible, if not familiar, to all conversant with the | 


subject or concerned about it. 

There are four essays in the volume. In each a distinct 
topic is handled; but each has a common aim,—to cut the 
meshes Calvinistic logic has cast over religious truths. The 
knife used is the moral argument. It is maintained that doc- 
trines irreconcilable with the divine perfections, as man must 
apprehend them, cannot have come from God, nor represent 
him. This contradiction it is sought to fasten upon the dis- 
tinguishing features of Calvinism as respects four of its tenets, 
—its theory of the Atonement; its eschatology; its doctrine 
as to the inspiration and authority of sacred Scripture; and 
its conception of Divine Grace. 


The punctum saliens of the essay on “The Atonement 


Morally Viewed ” is, that every idea of it must be inadequate 


which throws the inearnation, the life, and the resurrection of | 


Christ into the background in order to lay stress upon his 
death, as the penal theory does. His work, it is argued, was 
redemptive and renovating all through, It did not merely 
procure pardon for men; it was a revelation of divine forgive- 
ness, one intent of which was to promote moral regeneration 
and spiritual knowledge, to attract and assimilate men to 
God, teaching them to forgive others as they had been for- 
given, and to walk in love as they had been loved. All this 
is pertinent and weighty; but, not to go farther back, does it 
fill up or clarify what was set forth by My. Erskine of Lin- 
lathen (whom Mr. Mackintosh, to our regret, rather disparages), 
or, with greater amplitude and reach, by his friend, Dr. 
Macleod Campbell ? 
ness and finish. They might gain in perspicuity, but they are 
reasoned out very powerfully. In the second, on “ Judgments 
and Immortality,” confession is made, as the outcome of a care- 
ful survey,—we think mistakenly,—that “ the explicit doctrine 
of the New Testament is one of endless torment;” but it is 
argued with great skill and resource, and without strain, that 
the spirit corrects the letter, and forces back the informed and 


The other essays have more complete- , 


candid student on Christian facts and principles which are 


suggestive of another consummation. The analytic and 
expository part of this disquisition is marked by critical 
acumen ; the argumentative and inferential bya modesty which 
eschews dogmatic confidence. The third essay is also meri- 
torious, and bolder. It impeaches the doctrine of an absolute 
inspiration and infallibility in the Bible as unnecessary, 
and to some extent erroneous. The counter-view, in effect, 
presents Christ as the central subject of the Scriptures, 
which have a nearer or more remote interest, a temporary 
and local or a universal bearing, according as they described 
the men and nations, follow out 


isolated histories of or 
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| promoted to leaders; and when Mr. McCom} 


qualified by the acceptance of other fundamental truths which 
are general, important, and benign; and that devoted adherents 
of his creed have been signal examples of amiability and 
virtue. Mr. Mackintosh knows this well. It is a pity he did 
not make the acknowledgment in a gentler fashion than by a 
tetchy comment upon the difference betwixt what is professed 
and what is held. Still, the work will tell, as it deserves to do. 
It is an able and important contribution to a revised theology. 


JAMES MACDONELL.* 

“THis book,” so runs the first sentence of Mr. Nicoll’s bio- 
graphy, “is the life of a journalist,—perhaps the only life of 
a journalist pure and simple ever written.” However this may 
be, the subject is sufficiently uncommon to have a special 
interest for many readers, whether they look at a journalist’s 
work from without or from within. Indeed, it would have 
been much better, we think, if the biographer had kept himself 
more rigidly to this side of Mr. Macdonell’s life. It would 
be ungracious to point out this or that chapter as superfluous ; 
and it is only fair to say that whatever Mr. Macdonell wrote 
in his letters on books or men or polities is bright and readable. 
But the fact remains that this large volume is out of propor- 
tion to any place that the subject of it can be reasonably 
expected to hold in the history of his time. 

When we say this, we do not mean to deny that James 
Macdonell was for some years a considerable power in the 
world, though, indeed, only a few score persons knew it. Mr. 
Nicoll tells us an anecdote that curiously illustrates this con- 
trast between the virtual power and the personal obscurity of 

In some crisis of European politics, Mr. Macdone!] 
was contributing the daily leader to the 77 On 
occasion his leader failed to please the editor, ind was not 


a writer. 
ore 
As there was nothing ready to fill it 
1 the great question of the 


inserted. s place that 
morning, the Times was silent 01 
day, and all Europe, so to speak, commented on a silence 
which was held to be significant. But this importance is 
transient. Only a few students of history would care to read 
now what less than twenty years ago millions of readers were 
impatiently waiting for. 

3ut though the journalist of the past is like a dead lion, 
itself fact, of 
present importance, and a genuine contribution to its his- 
tory is interesting and valuable. Maecdonell was 
a native of a little village near Aberdeen, his father 
belonging to an old Roman Catholic Highland stock, his 
mother, Rachel Allardyce by name, being a Protestant and 
of Saxon blood. <A clever, eccentric village schoolmaster did 
something for him, and he did more for himself. Before hi 
was sixteen, he went to Aberdeen, and found employment first 
But he 
liay 


aleilti 


journalism is a living very considerabl 


James 


in some paper-mills, and afterwards in the Excise. 
Introduced to Wil 
MecCombie, editor of the Aberdeen Free Press, he 


ciated and employed. 


vas soon to find his true vocation. 
was appre- 


Bevinning with reviews, he was y 
eginning with reviews, ie was soon 





. =e 
ie was ordered 


abroad for his health, he undertook to fill the editorial chair: 
T 
i 


as far at least as leader-writing was concerned. He was then 
a month or so over nineteen. Truly our North British friends 

* James Macdonell, Journalist. By W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. Londo 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1880, 
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begin young. In England he would scarcely have got 
further than contributing to a school magazine. From 
Aberdeen he removed to Edinburgh, where he was sub- 
editor of the Daily Review, a Free-Church organ which 
had been put, after its first editor’s death, into the hands 
of Henry Kingsley, of all persons in the world! Well may 
Mr. Nicoll recall “the consternation with which some of 
his rollicking leaders were read in Northern manses.” The 
Edinburgh engagement lasted but a few months, and was 
given up for the editorship of the Northern Daily Express. “I 
says Mr. Macdonell, “five 
leaders, besides from half to three-quarters of a column 
of summary daily.” He was not yet twenty-one. “Ive 
pitchforked into the present position at a ridicu- 
lously early age, and the work,” he goes on to say in words 
of ominous truth, “is telling heavily upon me.” His 
salary was proportioned to bis years rather than to 
his work. It was but £150 a year, and we hear of nothing 
extra for what he wrote. The Newcastle paper was sold, and 
though the new proprietor was anxious to retain Macdonell’s 
services, the young man could not accept the new order of 
things, by which the really important parts of the newspaper 
were to be supplied from London. Mr. Macdonell began to 
look out elsewhere. His expectations were moderate. An 
advertisement for an editor caught his eye, and he offered to 
undertake “all the leader-writing and all the reviewing of the 
paper ” for not less than £200 a year. 

Better things were in store for him. He made his way 
to London, and had an offer of employment on the Daily 
Telegraph. At the same time, the Scotsman was bidding for 
him. His 
decision, not made without regret, was in favour of the 
Indeed, if his new employers had permitted it, it 
would have been recalled. But the proprietors “kept him to 
his bargain for his sake as well as their own.” His work from 
this time forward for some years was exceedingly hard. He 
wrote “five or six leaders a week for the Daily Telegraph, 
articles for the Levant Herald and the Leeds Mercury, frequent 
contributions to the Spectator, and occasional articles in the 
Saturday Review, Macmillan, and He liked it, 
indeed, exceedingly, and it was seldom: night-work. It would 
have been interesting to have some idea of the remuneration 
which he received. The average amount that can be thus 
earned is pretty well known; but Mr. Macdonell seems to 
have been exceptionally busy and versatile. 

In 1875, after about ten years’ service with the Telegraph, he 
attained the great ambition of his life, and became a leader- 
writer in the Times, being appointed a regular member of the 
staff in the following year. 


1 


Four or five leaders were h 


wrote in the course of six days,” 


been 


On both journals he was to be assistant-editor. 


Telegraph. 


ae ” 
“eraser. 


His work was now much lighter. 
And he had a 
regular holiday of two months. The disadvantage was that 
the work had to be done mostly at night. When he could 
write at home, he was occupied commonly with his work from 
8 to 11, three hours being, it would scem, his usual allowance 
for a leader. When, as was more frequently the case, he had 
to write at the office, he used to start from home at 9.30 p.m., 
reaching it again about 3 a.m. 


is weekly quota. 


He could always sleep well. 
But he had probably worn out his strength by too early and 
Early on Sunday morning, March 2nd, 1879, 
he died suddenly of heart-disease, being then some six weeks 
short of completing his thirty-seventh year. It may be noted 
that his father died of the same complaint at the age of 
forty-cight. 

We have said nothing as yet of Mr. Macdonell’s opinions, 
or of his personal character. To speak of the first would be 
to discuss most of the questions that were prominent for the 
two decades 1859-79; but that he was a moderate yet hearty 
Liberal, and one of the most loyal of Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
mirers in those days before Home-rule had been taken up, 
hardly needs to be said; and on the second it would not be 
easy to say what would satisfy the feelings of those who knew 
and loved him, for he was a man of the noblest type, chivalrous, 
affectionate, refined, manly. That he was a man of brilliant 
ability cannot be doubted, and his friends loved him with no 
common affection. One is tempted to think that powers spent 


k are wasted. 


excessive work. 


on ephemeral wor Doubtless they are so, as far 
as personal fame is concerned. Buta writer so honest, so clear- 
sighted, and so vigorous in expression, must have had much to 
the best opinion of his time; it is in this and 
es, t his 


do with formin 


] 
hat 


in the human progress to which it contribut hat 


ment is to be found. 


monu- 


THE MAGAZINES. 

Blackwood has this month, of all the magazines, by far the 
most readable paper. It is called “In the Days of the 
Dandies,” and contains the reminiscences apparently of a 
man of fashion or diplomatist who knew London well and its 
personages before 1850, and talks of them in pleasant, 
gossipy style, telling stories like this. Lady Blessington, 
who had been very kind to Prince Napoleon, was neglected by 
the Prince-President, who on some formal occasion asked 
her,—“ Vous pensez rester 4 Paris trés longtemps, Milady 2” 
To which she replied,—* Et vous, Monseigneur?” He defends 
public gaming-houses, but admits that he bimself knew six or 
seven members of Watier’s Club who committed suicide, broken 
down by the play and the habit of drinking. This was fifty years 
ago, when the inner circle of society never exceeded six hundred, 
who were all known to the great ladies, and passed by them 
before they could be generally received. He credits Lord 
Palmerston with infinite tact, and attributes to him, besides, 
we must remark, a very poor pun, the following perfect 
epigram :—“ He defined a deputation as ‘a noun of multitude, 
signifying a great many, but signifying very little” ” And he 
winds up with a description of the strange Orientalist Urqu- 
hart, who was undoubtedly insane, but who fascinated many 
men of great ability. Urquhart, who, as few of our readers 
will now recollect, firmly believed that Lord Palmerston was 
a hired agent of Russia, was a cultivated sybarite, who judged 
men mainly by their leaning to the East and knowledge of 
Eastern ways. He owed his social success to his conversation 
and his extraordinary knowledge of diplomacy, but latterly, 
we think, though the anecdotist does not say so, he was given 
up asa bore. London will gladly weleome the promised con- 
tinuation of these reminiscences. 


Professor Tyndall’s “ Personal Recollections of Thomas 
Carlyle,” in the Fortnightly, are pleasant reading, most 
pleasant ; but we do not see that he adds much to our pre- 
vious information. Carlyle’s inner judgment on Frederick 
the Great is, however, noteworthy. “ Frederick,” he said, “ was 
the greatest administrator this world has seen; but I could 
never love the man.” This was said after the Life was written, 
and is curious because this is not the impression that the book 
leaves. Was Frederick, by-the-way, such a great adminis- 
trator? He hada wonderful way of securing obedience, and 
he husbanded his resources; but his financial devices were very 
crude, and he never discovered first-rate agents. He left the 
next King surrounded by quite inferior men. Professor Tyndall, 
like most observant men, holds that Carlyle exaggerated his 
own faults in his lamentation for his treatment of his wife, 
who, he says, had fanciful imaginings, and a tongue that 
occasionally could hit like a whip :— 

“His house was left unto him desolate. Sympathy from all 
quarters flowed towards him, but it seemed to do him little good. 
His whole life was wrapped in mourning. I think it probable that 
in the lamentations which have reached the public through the 
Reminiscences, he did himself wrong. His was a temper very likely 
to exaggerate his shortcomings; very likely to blame himself to 
excess for his over-absorption in his work, and his too great for- 
getfulness of his wife. The figure of Johnson standing bareheaded 
in the market-place of Lichfield, to atone for some failure of duty 
to his father, fascinated Carlyle; and now in his hour of woe he 
imitated Johnson, not by baring his head, but by lacerating his 
heart.” 

——wWe noticed Dr. Magee’s outspoken protest against any 
confusion between Christianity and Socialism, which he calls 
“The State and the Sermon on the Mount,” last week, and 
need only here quote the following biting epigram, which not 
only Socialists, but Radicals of all kinds, may well lay to 
heart :—‘ Adopt even, if any one has the courage now to adopt 
it, the preposterous and immoral maxim of ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,—a maxim which would 
justify a tribe of Red Indians in torturing, or a tribe of 
cannibals in killing and eating, their prisoners.” Pro- 
fessor E. Dowden’s account of the cighteenth-century mystic, 
Charles Hector de Marsay, is interesting, but rather 
an account of a man half-insane, than of a true mystic. 
He sought peace of soul, as so many have, by starving the 
body, with the result that he longed painfully for such deli- 
cate food as groats boiled in milk, and was “severely reproved” 
in his conscience because he once ate a potato between meals. 
He was, in fact, hungry for years, 
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and so gave to food an im- 
He married 
en years older than him- 





ny epicure gives. 


| portance in his life as great as : 
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self, apparently as a penance, and they settled themselves in 
a clay hut on the side of the Gersbach Valley, and afterwards 
in the hut of the widow Gruber. There they lived in cum- 
munion with God, eating the simplest food, and doing the 
most menial tasks at the bidding of the widow, who, however, 
grew so tyrannical that they sent her away. “She did 

much as possible,” writes De Marsay, “according to her own 
will and disregarded our will; this tempted me to an averse- 
ness to her and occasioned a good deal of suffering.” It is 
curious that De Marsay’s conscience, which was always in a 
state of exacerbation, especially for not living simply enough, 
did not reprove him for telling a direct lie in order to 
pass a sentry. He emerged in part from his state of exalta- 
tion, finding solace at one time in watch-making, at another 
in writing; but he lived to old age, for the most part in silent 
communion with his own soul, and became at last convinced 
that though his mystical state was real, during which he found 
the true “centre” of spiritual life, it was ordained for him to 
“Jose all thoughts of a mystical state, and rest humbly and 
simply on the grace in Christ Jesus.” He died in 1753, having 
in the main wasted a life which might have been full of work 
done for mankind.—The important paper of the number is 
“ Portugal’s Aggressions and England’s Duty,” 
a full account of the few facts, now 250 years old, upon which 
Portugal builds her claim to Mashonaland. She discovered 
it during her spasm of exploration, 1600-1630, but 


which contains 


aban- 


doned it, a statement proved by an official de atriptlats of the | 


Portuguese colonies published at Lisbon in 1878, in which 
Mashonaland is not even claimed :— 

“ What stronger proof of the complete absence of any effective 
occupation on the part of Portugal, who has been on the Zambesi 
for about four hundred years, can be adduced than the fact that 
she is absolutely ignorant of the country ; no scrapof information 
about this great region beyond the coast districts exists in her 
archives or oflicial publications; and that to obtain the informa- 
tion she is compelled to resort to the reports of enterprising 
English travellers and officers, before whose advent maps of the 
country south of the Zambesi were virgin white. The only con- 
clusion that can be come to, in the face of actual facts, apart from 
appeals to sentiment and the memory of past glories, is that the 
whole of the country east of Bechuanaland, included under the 
charter of the British South Africa Company, is Lobengula’s 
country either directly or indirectly. It is his by conquest and 
by fifty years’ possession,—a een valid not alone in Central Africa. 
It is his to concede if s to do so, and he has practically 
placed Matabelel 
British subjects who recently obtained a Royal 
the Queen. The published agreement between Lobengula and 
dade: Cimaitene rJ.S. Moffat, of date February 11th, 1888, 
nearly two years ago, is irrefutable evidence that Lobengula had 
virtually placed his country under British protection, thus 
following the example of his father fifty-three years ago. Loben- 
gula’s latest act has been to throw open the country to Europeans, 
under the auspices of the Company.” 


he choc SC 


Charter from 


The number of the Nineteenth Century is a little dry. 
Professor Huxley argues eloquently for ‘The Natural In- 
equality of Men,” but we do not see that, with all his 
knowledge he adds anything to the force of the patent facts. 
His main reliance, after all, is on the self-evident argument 
that if no man has any right to the soil, neither has any 
nation; and that, consequently, congested nations, such as the 
peoples of India, have a right to claim all British possessions, 
much of England included, if they are not so thickly popu- 
lated. 
originally held in common, but considers that private owner- 
ship grew out of the wants of the commonalty, who bartered 
unoccupied land for protection in war, or, when the purchaser 
was the Church, for spiritual aid. 
was fair enough; and in seeking 


The bargain in either case 
to upset it the Socialists are 
betraying that spirit of revenge which justifies the vendetta, 
and is so fatal to society. ——Professor 
positively nothing about * The Jaily Press,” except 
that its bitter tone is due mainly to official inspiration, the 
Officials using strong language be 


?. harear 
Bamberger 
German 


irresponsible behind the editorial screen. That is probably 
true, but it does not explain the non-appearance of absolutely 
independent and widely circulated German papers ; 
sentence, brief as it is, the explanation?—‘* One must not 
forget that Germany is now standing under the influence of a 





| training-school for the statesmen of a free State,— 


I do not recollect, and I even doubt whether our history can 
PR a period in which the struggle between a Ministry and 
an Opposition was so al se, so prolonged, and so unremittine. 

W cee er rightly or wrongly I think that, in the point 
moet easenti: vl of all points to the public welfare, it was perhaps 
the best time I have ever known. The struggle was sharp, not 
because the leaders were men of extreme opinions, or of violent 
appetite for office, but because they combined these two charac- 
teristics: that they were strong men and that they were earnest 
men. They believed in what they taught; and they fought hard 
to give it the upper hand. They were men emitting much light 
for the guidance of the nation: and neither on the one side no 
the other were they disposed to hide it under a bushel. As to 
their strength, it can hardly be disputed that there never had 
been an Opposition ‘front-bench’ so formidable in oratoric: 
administrative, and statesmanlike power during the present 
century.” 





Mr. Gladstone, in fact, thinks that party conflict is the true 
a remark- 
able obiter dictum to be uttered in a day when the world 
begins to think that party conflicts are sterile. He thinks 


| well of Lord Melbourne, who managed all his conflicts with 


been _ 
and and calcula under the control of those | 


Mr. Huxley believes with most students that land was | 


tells us | 


‘ause they feel themselves | 


William IV. with admirable tact, yet 
who had great prudence, and 
sense, and even of courage :”— 


always told the truth, 


“a large reserve of power, of 


“ Tis letters to Lord Brougham, conveying to him the decree oi 
political extinction, are nothing less than tremendous; yet they 
are also as a whole singularly adroit ; and, strange to say, notwith- 
standing their crushing and smashing force, they can scarcely be 
termed offensive. Few indeed among our statesmen could have 
written these remarkable letters, which perform the work of the 
hangman in the spirit of the warrior and the gentleman.” 

He had, too, an eye for a real political necessity, a trait of 
which Mr. Gladstone gives the following illustration :— 

“Tn the Session of 1846, when Sir Robert Peel had proposed the 

repeal of the Corn Law, a meeting of Whig Peers was held 
Lansdowne House, Lord Russell (then Lord John) being present. 
One spoke after another in favour of throwing out the Bill when 
it reached the House of Lords. But Lord Melbourne, who had 
been himself a stiff champion of the Corn Law, delivered himself 
inter alia as follows: ‘ My Lords, it was a damned thing that Pee! 
should have proposed the repeal of the duty on foreign corn. But 
he has done it, and the consequence is that you will all have to 
vote for it.’ So closed the debate: and so, at the proper time, 
went the voting.” 
Mr. Gladstone thinks Lord Melbourne’s Liberalism was acci- 
dental, and declares his party’s finance down to 18359 to have 
intolerably bad.” Mr. T. W. Russell sends a papei 
on“ The Actual and the Political Ireland,” which is heavily 
weighted with statistics, but demonstrates that th: 
condition of Ireland had before the present agitation been 
steadily improving, so that in forty years one-sixth had been 
added to her whole cultivated area :— 





which 


“Here is how the figures stand :— 
S41. 

Arable land 

Woods and plant: itions 

Barren mountain, bog, 


13,464,300 acres 
374,482 
6,189,971 


and marsh waste... _ 
In the year 1841, then, there were close upon 6,500,000 acres ot 


mountain, boe, and waste land. Let us now take the figu 





1881. They stand thus : 
1881. 
Arable land... Wai A ... 15,270,799 acres. 
Woods and plantations ne 328,703 __,, 
Jarren mountain, bog, and ‘marsh 1 Wi vaste... 4,729,251 _,, 
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which no patriotic blarney in Ireland 
and no political rhetoric in England, can disguise or get rid of 
close upon 2,000,000 acres of this land have been reclaimed and 
rendered more or less productive in forty years.” 

That, is final, “if it is good that poor land 
cultivated, but it would be possible to raise a serious argu- 
ment upon that point. The agitation, 
fearful mischief. “Let us be under no 
only the outside of the cup and platter that has 


As a simple matter of fact, 





should b 
however, has don 
illusions. It 


been made 


clean. A quarter of a century will not undo the demoralisin 
| work of the last ten years; that work has simply been the 
| unmaking of men.”——We have discussed Lady Cowper's 
views on “The Decline of Reserve among Women” else- 


or is this | 


moral authority which impresses whole classes of the people | 


to such an extent as to lead them to renounce all criticism.” 
Mr. Gladstone, in a rather dull paper, considering what 
he must know of the subject, contends that S 





the seven Sessions 
of the second Melbourne Ministry were a great school of Par- 
liamentary government :— 


and can only call attention to Earl Grey’s strong 
paper on the weakness of the 
Welsh resistance to the collection of tithes, a re 
cal in spirit, and almost in method, with the Irish resistance to 
the collec! 

The most readable paper 
perhaps M. Emile de Laveleye’s sketch of the literary Utopias 
been given to the world. Th: 
Bellamy’ 


Backward,” of which 240,000 copies are said to have been sold 
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Government in dealing with th 
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in the United States, and 40,000 in England. In this singular 
dream, the world has become happy by being drilled to work 
as an army is, every man working for twenty-five years in one 
of ten immense brigades. The result in commodities is dis- 
tributed among all according to their needs; and owing to the 
increase of production due to combination and the willingness 
of everybody, every one is comfortably off. Each, moreover, 
can take his pay in the articles he likes best. The surplus is 
employed in public works and rearing and educating the 
children, who are, of course, provided for by the State. 
There is no money, but as every man gives a cheque 
upon his share for anything he wants, bullion is not 
required. There is no compulsion, except to work, and the 
hours of labour are shortened in proportion to the dis- 
agreeableness of the task. After forty-five, all work is 
voluntary, and the volunteers, who elect all officers, practi- 
cally govern the industrial State. We do not see the attrac- 
tiveness of the dream, which drowns the individual in the 
community; but it is evidently very attractive to a great 
many persons, who we wish would improve their experience 
by trying it. The dream which is nearest to common- 
sense is, in M. Laveleye’s judgment, the Utopia of M. 
Charles Secretan, a moderated sort of communism. The 
State owns the soil and the houses, and lets them out; all 
industries are owned by co-operative partnerships, and every- 
body must work for half his time. M. Secretan’s object 
is not to produce equality but comfort for every one who 
works. The rapid multiplication of these books, with many 
other symptoms, convinces M. de Laveleye, though he is an 
economist, that the social question is real, and that, to use an 
expression of M. Dupont White—Madame Cuarnot’s father, 
and the translator of Stuart Mill into French—charity must 
soon be embodied in laws. We do not agree; but this paper 
will direct attention to many agreeable though wild specula- 
tions. Mr. E. A. Freeman, in “ The Latest Theories on the 
Origin of th» English,” once more insists that they came from 
North Germany—a fact which most men think beyond dispute 
—and “A Bengal Magistrate” contrasts our government 
of India with our system in Ireland, his contention being 
that in India we are much more considerate, and govern 
precisely as the Irish wish -to be governed. He gives many 
instances of our lenity and readiness to yield to native ideas 
in India. His paper should be read by all who think we 
administer India brutally; but to us it seems to prove that 
India does not want Home-rule. If Ireland would like to be 
governed as India is, let her have her own way by all means, 
only she must accept with the gentleness of the govern- 
ment its irresistibleness and irresponsibility. Mr. Stopford 
Brooke sends a highly eulogistic rather than critical estimate 
of Browning, whom he places with Tennyson first among the 
men of this century, and describes as having— 








“No fear, no vanity, no lack of interest, no complaint of the 
world, no anger at criticism, no ‘ villain fancies,’ no laziness, no 
feebleness in effort, no desire for money, no faltering of aspiration, 
no pandering of his gift and genius to please the world, no sur- 
render of art for the sake of fame or filthy lucre, no falseness to 
his ideal, no base pessimism, no slavery to science yet no boastful 
ignorance of its good, no despa of men—no retreat from men into 
a world of sickly or vain beauty, no abandonment of the great ideas 
x disbelief in their mastery, no enfeeblement of reason, such as at 
this time walks hand-in-hand with the worship of the discursive 
intellect—no lack of joy and healthy vigour, and keen inquiry and 
passionate interest in humanity—searcely any special bias running 
through the whole of his work, an incessant change of subject and 
manner combined with a strong but not overweening individuality 
which, like blood through the body, ran through every vein of his 
labour: creative and therefore joyful, receptive and therefore 
thoughtful, at one with humanity and therefore loving, aspiring 
to God and believing in God and therefore steeped to the lips in 
radiant hope; at ene with the past, passionate with the present, 
and possessing by faith an endless and glorious future—it was a 
life lived on the top of the wave and moving with its motion from 

55 


youth to manhood, from manhood to old age! 
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Mr. J. R. Werner draws a striking picture of the dangers 
created inside Atlantic steamers by the mad rate at which 
they are now driven; but he holds out no hope that the 
struggle for speed has reached its termination. The quickest 
ship draws the passengers ; and although it is hardly possible 
even now to pack a sufficient paying cargo, the effort to attain 
higher speed still continues, and will continue, the advance of 
science never ceasing. What seems to be wanted now is a 
new metal for machinery, one quite as tenacious, but heating 





less rapidly 1 excessive friction——Mr. Mulhall gives us 


ugh dry account of Brazil, from which we 


v valuable 








gather that the revenue exceeds fourteen millions; that 
the taxation is dreadful, probably one-third of the whole 
earnings of the people; and that the truth as to the popula. 
tion is nearly as follows :— 


Europeans ... tee aes a see = 244,000 
Brazilian Whites ... oe ste cus ... 3,787,000 
Free Negroes nae ae aoe re ... 2,291,000 
Negro slaves ae nee 1,511,000 
Indians... i wes 3,275,000 


The Whites, therefore, who are, moreover, deeply crossed, are 
fewer than the population of Belgium, are exceeded in num- 
ber by the Negroes, and are but little more than the Indians. 
The census given is no doubt for 1874, but the proportions 
remain substantially unchanged. Mr. Mulhall thinks ‘there 
will be no social question, the Brazilians being a submissive 
and orderly people, but believes the chance of a general split- 
up to be about equal to the chance of unity continuing. It 
disintegration comes, it will come, in his judgment, first of all 
through a junction of Rio Grande do Sul with Uruguay,—a 
junction rendered necessary by geography, the Brazilian pro- 
vince having no good harbour. He forgets, we think, that in 
many provinces there are practically no Whites, and that in 
almost all, the Blacks, who are brave and powerful men, could, 
if they rose, overcome all resistance. 

The feature of the New Review isa discussion by Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Mr. W. Besant, and Mr. Hardy on the need of relax- 
ing the restrictions which in England compel novelists to keep 
away from certain forbidden ground. Mrs. Lynn Linton 
thinks that deference to the Young Person makes fiction 
feeble, and would have novels written for the experienced 
and locked up, and Mr. T. Hardy is inclined to agree with her; 
but Mr. Besant says boldly that English literature is clean 
because the English people are clean, at least in idea, and that 
those who desire to write of adultery in the French spirit are 
forbidden by “ Art herself, who will not allow the creation of 
impossible figures moving in an unnatural atmosphere.” The 
discussion has been many times renewed, never to any purpose, 
the truth of the matter being that the public in every country 
gets the books it wishes for, and that, in England as every- 
where else, a great artist can say pretty much what he chooses, 
Only in England he must use his art to make his meaning as 
little offensive as may be. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


Readings for the People. (Religious Tract Society.)—The aid of 
colour is sometimes brought in for making the illustrations. The 
frontispiece, a nest of young birds with their parents, is not 
altogether successful ; but “The Sleeping Child,” opposite p. 32, 
is good. “ Mount Ararat,” too, is a striking picture; the colouring 
we are quite ready to take on trust. 

The Tower. Etchings by C. R. B. Barrett, M.A. (Catty and 
Dobson.)—Mr. Barrett begins by giving an engraving of the Tower 
from a manuscript of the fifteenth century. Then follow thirteen 
full-page etchings, not perhaps of the first quality, but quite 
good enough to show artistic feeling and a very remarkable 
amount of industry. Thirteen etchings full of detail, as some of 
these are, are not done without a very considerable expenditure 
of time and trouble. “ Traitors’ Gate” and “The G 
the Bloody Tower,” seem to us as good as any. ‘The Beau- 
champ Tower,” too, may be mentioned. The letterpress is in- 
teresting. Interspersed among it are various vignettes and the 
like. Altogether, a reader may get a very good idea of the Tower 
from Mr. Barrett’s book. 

Miss Meredith. By Amy Levy. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
This was the work of a skilful pen, a conclusion at which the 
present writer arrived before he had noticed that it came from 
the hand that wrote “A Minor Poet” and “ Reuben Sachs.” Elsie 
Meredith goes as governess to teach English and music to the 
daughter of a noble Italian family. Nothing could be more vivid 
than the picture drawn of the Italian life in the Palazzo Brogi at 
Pisa. The stagnant waters are stirred by the advent of a certain 
Andrea, a younger son who has rebelled against the conventions 
of the society into which he was born, and found independence in 
America. How he further asserted his freedom, and how this 
assertion affected Elsie Meredith, was told excellently well by Miss 
Levy.— From the same publishers and in the same form, we get 
A Snow-Flower, by Hester Day. Grace Darrell and her sister 
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have lost the patrimony which, it seemed, ought to have come to 


i them. This loss is the “snow” out of which the flower of her 
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goodness and beauty shines with a new sweetness. 
tells how all turned out for the best in a very pleasant way. 

In a Strange Land. By “Ursula.” (Parker and Co.)—There 
is something in this story that reminds us of Charles Dickens’s 
Christmas books. Elsie goes into fairy-land and sees, by fairy 
help, a number of mirrors of human life. The book is prettily 
written, but “‘ Ursula” has not remembered that, accor ding to all 
authorities, the fairies were godless creatures. 

Trying to Find Europe. By “Jimmy Brown Edited by W. L. 
Alden. (Sampson Low and Co.) —“ Jimmy Brown” is of the type 
of the “bad boy ” of American fiction, the sort of boy into which 
children of the “ Helen’s Babies” kind may be presumed to grow 
up. This young gentleman is placed with a brother-in-law whom 
he has conciliated in his peculiar way, while his father and mother 
The brother-in-law not appreciate 
his humour, and, accordingly, he and a young Irish friend run 
away and “try to find Europe.” They go a little out of their way, 
as was to be expected, but they succeed after various amusing 
adventures. The book is full of eminently characteristic American 
humour, a sort of thing which we do not seem able to produce on 
this side of the Atlantic. It must be read aloud, to do it full 
This done by a sympathetic reader, there will be no lack 


take a tour in Europe. does 








of laughter. 
Daddy Jake, the Runaway, and other Stories. 
Harris. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a handsome volume, 
then the contents are not of the average gift-book sort. 
principal story is admirable. 


The 


“ Daddy Jake” is a Negro coach- 


Miss Day 


By Joel Chandler | 
but | 


|} enough, 





Ballantyne and G. A. Henty, G. Manville Fenn and H. C. Adams 
are mentioned, enough has been said to prove that the contents of 
the book are not only entertaining, but of high literary quality. 


Mr. Baring-Gould shows, for the author of “John Herring,” a 
marvellous lightness of touch in his story of “The Master,” in 


“True 
is a very good example of the special skill 


which a bright girl confounds a baby with a bailiff. 
to her Charge” 


of Mr. G. A. Henty; and “Chéri’s Second Escapade” and 
“ Neigh-bour’s Fare,” by Mrs. Molesworth and Miss Yonge 


respectively, will be generally recognised as fair specimens of 
two different but equally excellent styles. Mr. R. M. Ballantyne 
does not show to very great advantage in “A Gallant Rescue,” 
which is a story of the saving of a mother by herson; he does not, 
indeed, appear to have elbow-room in a short tale. Practically 
the same thing may be said of “ Jackie’s New Dodge,” by Agnes 
Giberne; experimentation with chloroform a rather 
some incident to take for a story intended for children. Curiously 


is grue- 
-s of whom 
we have heard little, such as the humorous “ Fox Family ” (this 
story, by-the-way, is admirably illustrated) and the gently 
pathetic “ Peter,” both by Fanny Barry. There is not too much 
of the fairy element in this little volume, but what there is is 


good. 


some of the most readable stories are by write 








Books of Reference in the Reading-Room of the British Museum. 
(Printed by Order of the Trustees.)—As this is a third edition, it 
is scarcely needful to do more than draw the attention of students 
to the fact that this useful work has been republished ina revised 


man who, roused beyond endurance, strikes a brutal overseer, | form. The old preface, written in 1859 by Mr. J. Winter Jones, 
and terrified by what he has done, flies to the woods. ‘The | has been reprinted, with an addition carrying on the history of 


master’s little children set off in search of him, taking a boat 
and journeying in the happiest confidence down the river. How 
they fare, and how they find ihe fugitive, is told in a delightful 
vay, and we have interpolated one of “Uncle Remus’s ” 
characteristic little of “Brer Rabbit and Brer Coon.’ 
The other tales are of this latter kind. 

Adventures of Johnny Pascoe. By G. Norway. (Nisbet.)—This 
i very gracefully and skilfully told story of the reclamation to 
civilisation of a little orphan boy, the child of a dissolute tramp. 
There is genuine power in the opening chapters, in which Johnnie 
Pascoe loses both father and mother, and in which his own moral 
struggle is minutely described. The contrast between Johnnie 
and his brother Bill, who inherits his father’s vices, and who is 
past reformation, is brought out with really wonderful skill. The 
writer holds a brief, no doubt, for the religious influences which 
reclaim Johnnie, but yet too much is not made of these. 

Dora’s Dolis’ House. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. (Nelson.)—This 
is an almost painfully close study of a little girl whom it takes a 
great deal of time and trouble to discipline into that negative 
unselfishness which means abstinence from complaining of others, 
and of circumstances which cannot be got rid of. Dora Fechter 
has, however, her Mephistopheles in the person of another girl, 
who instrumental in leading her 
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is into her worst scrape; 
but, in this case at all events, Faust makes a better portrait 
than Mephistopheles. Charley, Dora’s brother, is, however, quite 
as carefully portrayed as Dora herself; he is, indeed, a very good 
Sometimes 
and Mrs. Fechter are so patient 
tediously refractory daughter, and to say that, in par- 
Mr. Fechter is too much of a Marcus Aurelius. The 
s, however, which is, in the end, achieved by refined and, 
ism, justifies Mrs. 
rarded in the right way, will be found 
hildren, 
> Story of Father Damien. 

schein.)—T! 
of the heroic Joseph de Veuster has not, and does not pretend to 
have, anything fresh to say. She carefully read and digested 
what has been already written by Father Pamphile, Mr. E. Clifford, 
ind others, and has prepared a version of the now familiar narrative 
for young people. This work has been done with judgment, with 
zeal, and with a total absence of anything savouring of the odium 
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example of a naughty natural nursery boy. 
sorely tempted to ask why Mr. 
With their 
ticular, 
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By 
1e authoress of this new 


Frances E. Cooke. 
version of the pathetic story 


(Sonnen- 


li The 


heologicun. value of the work as, say, a gift-book or prize 
f scholar, is inereased by the illustrations exhibiting 
the grandeur of Nature in the neighbourhood of which live the 
most miserable of human beings. 

Jolly, New, Stories Strange, Stories True. 
ifington.)—Perhaps there is no such thing as novelty in gift- 
hooks; otherwise we should have said that the idea which has been 
worked out in this book, as in ssued } 
i ‘3, is not only a good one, but as original as it is good. 
getting a number of wel 
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he Reading-Room down to the present time. 
The time during which it is available to readers 
s been increased since 1870 from 292 days of an average length 


The improvements 


of S hours, to 303 of an average of 10 hours 40 minutes,— 
that is, by more than a third. Much of this increase is due tothe 
use of the electric light, which has not only lengthened the 


y, but has suecessfully combated the London fog. The 
number of readers has increased from 356 to 620 daily, a number 
which cannot find accommodation, though partial relief has been 
afforded by the opening of the Newspaper Room. Last year nearly 
three-quarters of a million books were asked for, as against not 
quite three hundred thousand in 1873, while about half-a-million 
more have been kept from day to day. As for the improvements 
in the Reference Library itself, a collection quite unparalleled, 
we believe, in European libraries, we must refer our readers to 
this volume.——With this may be mentioned another volume 
printed by order of the Trustees of the Museum, Catalogue of 
Hindustani Printed Books in the Library, by J. F. Blumhardt (Long- 
mans). It contains purely Hindustani works, translations of such 
into European languages, and polyglot works in which Hindustani 
literary matter occurs. 

Edward Thring, Teacher Poet. By H. D. Rawnsley. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Rawnsley read part of this little volume 
as a paper before the Birmingham Association of School-Teachers, 
and has now published it at their request, adding a second part, 
which there was not then time to give. This second part deals 
with Mr. Thring’s work as a poet. After this comes a memorial 
notice published in the Spectator on the Saturday following Mr. 
Thring’s death; and after this, again, a collection of memorial 
verses, under the title of “ Sonnets Commemorative, 
written about the same time; and of sonnets written when the 
Upping celebrated, June 26th, 1884. Mr. 
Rawns! ley was an old pupil of the great and good man, and draws 


: both 


working da 


and 


” which were 


‘ham Tere ntenary was 


his portrait, moral and mental, discriminition and 
sympathy. 

The Post-Ojicze London Directory for 1890. The ninety-first annual 
publication. (Kelly andCo.)—One substantial proof of the growth in 
bulk, and consequently completeness in contents of this Directory, 
is the fact that the present volume contains 142 more pages than 
its predecessor. The appointments to the London County Council 
are corrected up to December 4th, and changes in the constitution 
of the London School Board noted up to December 6th. The area 
with which it now deals extends to about nine anda half miles from 
east to west, and to about six miles from north to south. A list 
of 169 “ trades” are added; and a careful search-test of its 
contents proves it to be as perfect as 


such a compilation to be. 
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it would seem possible fou 
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Hughes (H. P.), Philanthropy of God, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder and Stoughton) 3, 
Inglis (J.), Bible Tilustrations from the New Hebrides, cr 8vo ........ (Nelson) /' 
Love in the Gonny Gonth, CF Bvq ....0..cesnsccrvccssvesscecce we... (Remington) 
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Mackay (A. B.), Apples of Gold, cr 8vo 
McEwen (D.), Handy Guide. Debtors’ Statement of humans 
Middle-Class Cookery (Mauchester), 18mo 











Mummery (A. E.), Physiolozy of Industry, 8vo . seoeee( Murray) 
Murdock (H.), Reconstruction of Europe, Cr 8V0_ .........seeseeeeees (Longmans) 9, 
Murray (H.), Game of Bluff, 12m0..........c0-.-eeeeee (Chatto & Windus) 
Newman (F. W.), Elliptic Inte: PN REN TINT) ccecoiseduvassanussonansea~siers (Macmillan) 9/ 
Parvin (T.), Lectures on Obstetrics il iy ge BEIID hss sesassnescesuscnies (Lewis) 





ay & s Letters, Books i. and ii., No‘es, &c., by J. Cowan, 12mo...(Macmillan) 
Pye (W.), Surgical Treatment of Common Beton mities of Children (Heywood) 
Radcliffe (W. L. H.), Whispers from Fairyland, cr 8v0_...........000 (E. Stock) 
Rate (J.), Leaves from the Tree of Life, cr 8vo......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Row (C. A.), Chris A USE OF BVO sesséccssonrnesoasessse (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto iii., by G. H. Smart, 12 mo (Macmillan) 
Stubbs (J. W.), History of Universi ty of Dublin, 8v0_ .... scueseesne (Longmans) 1 
Tacitus : Hist ries, Books iii.-v., by A. D. Godley, 12mo . ...(Memitlan) 
Taylor (J. P.), Poetic Imagery, Similes 5B, OD, BOND: cvsvetassvessseses (Remington) 
Vince (C. A.), Christian Conduct, er 8v0 Ean vasns abun seomeen (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Woodhouse (0. W.), Stories from Lives of the Saints, &c., 16mo ...(Masters) 
Wordswor se (C. ) Series oe ctarum ex ie turgia Anglics una, cr 8,0 (Murray) 
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DEATH. 


Grirrin.—On December 30th, 1889, at Landour, Bexhill, in her 65th year, Ellin, 
widow of the late John Paik Griffin, Esq. Friends please accept this intimation. 








“LIBERTY” 
STOCK-TAKING 


DAILY DURING JANUARY. 
AT GREATLY siiscihadindeaeaiaad PRICES. 


“Regent ‘Street, London, W. C. 


LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LAMPS 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


i OT These Baths were founded in the First Century 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 

ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS, 
The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 


S PR | N G S most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
Oo R BATH. the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the MANAGER for all information, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCKE. 


Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boatirg, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
OCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocca 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
Ss E 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108- 9 High Holborn, Ww. C. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of ‘-E, DENT and CO,’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, aannee. 


TONGA 


DENT 


TRADE-MARE, 


sent free on 


proved effective in all those cases in 


SALE » Month of January. 








It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for | 


| the Central Electric Supply stat’ons 


“Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has | 


which we have prescribed it.””—Medica' | 


FOR Press and Circular, 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lancet. 


Tongais sold at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 
Of all Chemists, 


NEURALGIA. 


| Ribbons, Lace, Fans, and Fancy Goods. 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, Eighth Edition, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, with 
many additional Illustrations. z 


OUR EYES, and HOW to PRESERVE 


THEM, from INFANCY to OLD AGE. With Special Informatio 
Spectacles. By Joun Browning, F.R.AS., F.R.M.3 
tions, Fourteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE.—* The success of the book scems thoroughly well de 
none This is a most useful volume.”—Spectator, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Bookzellers’, ge t 
free for Is. 2d. by the Author, JOHN "BROWNING t, 63 Str and, London, W. G. is 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 


ANNUAL SALE. 


m abi 
+ &. With 70 a 


served, 








DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce that theiy 
Annual Sale of Surplus and Fancy Stock will commence 
on Monday, December 30th, and be continued during the 
The Stock in every Department has 
been carefully revised, and all made-up Goods marked at 


greatly reduced prices. 


They invite an early inspection of their Model Costumes, 
Ball and Evening Dresses, Cloaks and Jackets, Millinery 


and Flowers, Tea Gowns, Dressing Gowns, Ladies’ and 


| Children’s Outfitting, and also to a variety of useful and 


inexpensive items in Silks, Dress Materials, Hosiery, Gloves, 


Furs at Summer 


| Prices. 


ation. 


A Detailed Catalogue free on Applic 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET ann WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON, WwW. 
| i SOCIETY of PAINT ERS in WATE R- 


COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls, Catalogue, 6d, 

ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for reeeiving works by 
Candidates is MONDAY, February 17th, and the day of Election, THURSDAY, 
20th. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, R.W.S. _ 

HE ELECTRICAL STANDARDISING, TESTING, and 
TRAINING INSTITUTION. 
FounpeER— ROBERT 






HAMMOND. 
BoarRpD OF CONTROL 
The Right Hon, the EARL of CRAWFORD, Chairman, 
The Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM. 
ROBERT HAMMOND, 
FRANCIS INCE. 
HUGH E, HARRISON, Principal. 
LABOrATORIFS AND W ORKSHOPS - -CHARING 
OrricEs—15 ST. HELEN’S PLAOF, E.C, 

Statutory Applications for Parliamentary powers uner the Electric Lighting 
Acts of 1882 and 1888 have been made for the coming Session of Parliament in 143 
towns in the United Kingdom. For the SUPPLY of ELECTRICITY from 
Central Stations in the Metropolis alone, 15 Electricity Supply Companies have 
already been formed, 

This activity in the electrical world has rendered it of primary importance that 
an institution should be formed capable of undertaking and eoping with the ever- 
increasing work of standardising instruments, testing apparatus and plant, and 
train'ng electrical engineers, having electrical and enginecring laboratories com- 
pletely equipped with all modern measuring instruments and testing apparatus. 

The caily work carried out by the institution, both at its own premises and at 
and factories with which it is counected, 
affords unique opportunities for training electrical engineers and bringing them 
in actual contact with the work they will eventually be evled upon to do. 

The Training Department of the institution commences a fresh curse on Wed- 
nesday, February 19th next. The Course combines the College aud Works hop 
s\stems of instruction, Students attend lectures and receiv + practic al instruction 
in electricity and magn. tism, gener: ul physies, chemistry, mathem: 3, electrical 
engineering, and mechanical engineering. Advanced studeuts a he staff of 
the institution in the work of stand: urdising and testing in the laboratories, and 
also the outdoor inspectors in various parts of London and the country, 

Stnd nts who have passed through the institution coarse suc sfully are 
drafted into the various Companies’ works, where | hey receive salaries according 
to the aptitude they have shown for their work. 

The Principal of the Institution, Mr. HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B Se. London, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E., F, C.S., held that position in the Ng Hamm ond 
Electrical E ngineering College, which met with such marked sue 

For Prospectus and further rane apply to the Secret ary, “PHILIP A. 
LATHAM, M.A., 15 St. Helen’s Place, } B.C. 


A ISS WOODMAN 1 egs leave to announce her RET URN 
B to TOWN on MONDAY, January 18th. Her PREPARATORY CLASS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS wiil REOPEN on the 15th inst.—13 Somerset 


CROSS. 
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OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The EASTER TE RM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. 
ENTRANCE, MARCIE 27th and 28th, at the College. 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 
VAE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, Oxford, 
recommen’s 1 HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS wid 


wish to continue their studies without the restraints of a school. Overpressure 
and cr: ummins avoided. Every attention to health and comfort.—Address, 


“L Mr, Sti unford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8,W. 

OTAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
| COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY. is yews go 
to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. Abont 5 
Students wi 1] be admitted in Septem ber, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply 
SECRET ARY, at the College. 


g™ TE EXAMIN A’ TION: 3,—Record of 
from GARRICK CHAMBERS, 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 

CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE (1876-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed ; 
First Place having been gained on 10 occasions, 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, &e. (1876-89), 124 out of 156 Pupils have passed ; 
the First Place having been g gained on 6 occasions. 

STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1 877- 89), 20 out of 
$1 Pupils have passed ; the F ‘irst Place having been gained on 7 occasions. 

HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 
First Place having been gained on 40 occasions) :— 


for 


WOMEN, 


EXAMINATION for 














8 for the Treasury, 5 for India Office. 
26 for Foreign Office. 9 for Home Office. 


8 for War Office. 2 for Colonial Office. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lords’ Office. 
18 House of Commons’ Office. 3 Board of Trade. 
2 British Museum, 4 Duchy of Lancaster. 
10 Secretary’s Department of Post 2 Record Office. 
Office. 6 Probate Office. 
2 Local Government Board, 12 other Departments, 


In addition to the above, 95 have passed into the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
CONSULAR SERVICE, and the UNIVERSITIES, &e, 

Between July, 1887, and September, 1899, 53 Pupils (out of a complement 
of 75) have been declarel successful in the various sections. Only Pupils 
who have passed DIRECT from Garrick Chambers are included in these lists, 
which may be had, together with all particulars in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &ec., on application to Mr. SCOONHS, Garrick Chambers, 
Ga urrick Street, Lond 


OVER COLLEGE.—Recent Successes are a Foundation 
Scholarsh'p, Trinity, Cambridge; Open Scholarship, Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; and other University distinctions. For Indian Civil, the 6th and 22nd i in 
1888 and the 9th in 1889 were educated in Dover College res pectively for 7}, 63, 
and 6 years. 
In Woolwich Examination, the first, 
Entries for Sandhurst and Navy. 
In last year, 24 passed Army Preliminary in all subjects. 
Preparat ion for London Univ. rsity Matriculation, Cambridge Local, &c. 
Each boy has a separate bedroom, 
Boarders are taken by the Head-Master, by C. FE. Sparke, M.A., by E. Thornton 
Littlewood, M.A.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Honorary Secretary, 
E. W. KNOCKER, ksq. 


‘OREIGN HOUSE.—PUPILS 
UNIV., LAW, &e. “» OF acquirement of 
COTTERILL, M.A., assisted by R. T. STEVENS, 
—Kapellenstr, 59, 61, 67, WwW lead an. 


yD: ;BASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 

U Hagley Read, Birmingham,.—Head- Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.— 
The SCHOOL C OURS SE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High- 
School Curriculum, Natural Scie nee, with practical Laboratory Work ; Drawing ; 

ass ging and ‘Harmon y; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. The New 
Buildings are capab'e « f accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL HOURS : 9.15 to1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES: Four to Six 
Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to 
the Head-Mistress.— Prospe ctuse s, &c., can be obtained form the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 21st, 1899. Entrance Examination at 
the Schcol-House on Monday, January 20th, at 10 Ly m. 

Z.. Newhall Street, Birmi ingham, . H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


“LANDOVERY COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


d santana 

FORTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the total value of over £600, ranging 
from £50 to £8 8s., and graded into three groups accordiug to age,—(a), boys over 
16; (b), boys between 14 and 16; and (c), boys under 14,—will be offered for 
Competition on WEDNESDAY, January 15th, 1590, —For Syllabus, apply to 
the WARDEN, the College, Llandovery 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD 
15 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. 
E:tablished 1871. 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governcsses. Pupils prepared for University 
Examinations, &c, Entire charge taken of Pupils from India and the Colonies, 

Professors and Lecturers j jn attendance :— 
Religious Knowledge, the Rev. James Cornford, M.A., Lecturer at the London 
College of Divinity ; E nglish Language and Literature, E N. Hetherington, I +" ¢ ‘7 


second (twice), and many other places. 


received for AR et 
Foreign Languages, . 
B.A., and Foreign Mos 3. 





















(for LADIES), 


F.R.G.S.; Ancient ‘and Modern Histor y, H. K. Malden, Esq., M.A., F.R. Hist. 
Science, Hi. K. Campbell, Esq., M.B, F. R.C.S. ; French, L. Stie wena ird, Es sq., 
F.C.P. ; Officier d’Académie, Université de Frauce, City of London School, and 


King’s © ollege, London ; German, Dr. C, A, Re inecke, University of Gottingen and 
City of L ondon College ; Latin : nd Arith metic, C. W. Cuunington, Esq. A.K.C. 
Landscape, Perspe ctive, and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in 
Oil and Water-Colours, Alfred Hardy, Esq. ; Miss Rosenberg. Pianoforte, W: alter 
Macfarren, E-q., R. AM. ; Walter Fitton, E-q., R.A.M. Solo Singing, Choral 
Singing, R. H. Cum mings, Es q., R.A.M ; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis 
Roberts, Esq.; Daucing ¢ and Calis? henics, Mrs. Burch, 

CLASSES REOPEN JANUARY 20th, 1890. 

For terms, references, &: , apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


sie GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT has REMOVED to the Loudon and South-Western 
Bank Chambers, 27 REGENT STREET, S.W. Interviews, 11 to 4; Saturdays to 


1.—Prospectuses forwarded on applic ation. 
N ISS BRAHA M, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has just 
ake REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and bas now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYs to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Miss Braham 
is sted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other respons pay tree pore 
a 8 espec’al attention to physical educ jon, Her gymnasium is fitted with 

| apparatus by Herr Stempel, who will give weekly lessons. Inclusive 
terms 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age.—Refereuces, Dr. George Bird, 

49 Welbeck Street, W, 3; Miss Buss, North London Coil giate Schoo!, N.W. NEXT? 
TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 20ti. 



















| 





to the | 
| 


Successful Pupils | 


| the past year. 
the | 





B RUC 
| Head-Masters 


| 


AL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
Prestpent—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 

ComMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT.—The Right Hon, the Karl of Ducie (C hairman), 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Nige 1 F. Kingseote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
E steourt, E Isq., Ambro-e L. Goddard, “Esq ., William John *Edmor ids, Exq., Lieut.- 
Col. T. W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story- *Maskely ne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham. 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses 








Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. SiSSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 23th, 1890, 
\HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a HOME 
COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his daughter was 
for three years. Overpressure and cramming avoided. Every attention to 
health and comfort.—Address, “L. L. A.,” Mr. Stanfor l’s, 26 Cockspur Street, 
Londo n, S.W. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— — 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENS on TUE SDAY, January 21st. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Arm 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEM. 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant. Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


EA) IIN YGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
19 The PARADE.— Head-Mistress : 








for GIRLS, Limited, 
Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.-—-The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN JANUARY 2lst. Spec rrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children, Miss Huckwell, by permission of the 
Council, has made arrangements to receive a few Boarders in the School-House. 
Particul: us may be obtained on application to her.—Prospectuses and information 
as to Fees (which range from two to six guineas) may be obtained at the School, 
or from the Sec retary, Mr. E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Le amington. 


E C A STLE, near TOTTENH 
Hrav-MasTter—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
In Upper Division, special training for any Pass or Class Examination. In - 
Lower, for any Public School. Splendid grounds and buildings. References :— 
3 of Marlborough, Charterhouse, and Cheltenham. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, 
Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of 
Cambridge. Second Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Esq, M.A., 

Cambri ge. Boarding-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq, B.A.—The SCHOOL 

will REOPEN on MONDAY, January 13th. For Prosp:ctuses and other informa. 

tion, apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. JACKSON, Barton Bank, Mill Hill, 

N.W.; or to the Secretary to the Court cf Governors, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, 

E ey 80 Coleman Street, E C. MINISTERIAL EXHIBITION.—A limited 

number of Exhibitions for the Sons of Christian Ministers are at the disposal of 


the Governors. They are of the annual value of 31 or 46 guineas, according to 
YEARLY DUES for BOARD and TUITION :— 
Dent C. E. COOPER, M.A., Head-Master. 
from London January 9th. 
St. Andrews, N 






HAM. 


N.W.—Head- 
Christ’s College, 
Fellow of Peterhouse, 





SEX. 





the age of the Exhibitioners.—For fucther information, application should be 
made to the HEAD-MASTER. 
H® RSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE, SUS 
General School, 33 guineas. 
Second Master’s House, 53 guineas. 
Head-Master’s House, 45 guineas, 
RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
KLDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, Escort 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For pag apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
B. 





) ESTMIN STE R sc HOOL.—An EX AMINATION will 
be held on JANUARY 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1890, to fill up several 
vacancies on the Foundation. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
13) AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
\\ BROOKE, M.A. (E‘on and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &e. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’ s, the Head-Masters of Har row, Uppingham, &c 


{ASTER , BEM, 1890.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted by 
4) Miss M. MATHESON, will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, 
January 15th. Se Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


OUNG LADIES attending Queen’s College, Harley Street, 

or “ i establishments for high-cl: 183 educ ition, are received as BOARDERS 
by Miss AIREY, 22 Lancaster Road, Belsife Park, N.W. Escort provided. 
Terms on po lication. 


‘NT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all First-Year Students, will be Offered for Competition in 
SEPTEMBER, 1890. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 








| Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, and may be joined 
| at any time. 


| Mr. 


Entries may te made to Lectures or Hospital Practice, and special arrangements 
are mide for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for 
Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained f 
GEORGE RENDLt 


LADY, 


—_ the Medical Secretary, 
. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


ex-Student of Bedford College, and First-Class 

Matr ieulation, London University desires an ENGAGEMENT as 
GOVE re xperience, six ye “7 school and family. Willing to travel.— 
Address, .8. 21 We lfie id Place, siverpool S. 


t ACKW ARD BOYS.—A MARRIE D CLERG YMAN “and 


a Cambridgt Honours, a+ ndon M.A., who 












have devoted twenty y ction of above, h NCIES E ich 
Pupil specially and indi ed ome comforts. Inclusive fees, £652 
or £75 per aunum,— orks Gazette, York. 
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Q 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 16th, 1890. 
The ART SCHOOL will OPEN on JANUARY 9th. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
: 8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
FEE for BOARD and RESIDENCE from £65 to £70a yar. 
hasa Separate Room. The accommodation will be considerably increased at 
Easter by the completion of the Shaen Wing. A certain number of promising 
Students are admitted, under special conditions, at £45. year. For particulars, 
apply to MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. 
ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The YORKSHIRE 
COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The SECOND TERM of the Session 1889-90, in the 
Department of Science, Technology, and Arts, BEGINS WEDNESDAY, January 
15th. (lasses prepare for Degrees in Arts and Science ; for the professions of Civil, 





Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineers ; Mine Surveyors, Cloth Manufac- | 


turors, and Dyers and Printers of Textile Fabrics; and for Commercial and other 
pursuits. The various Laboratories are open daily for practical work, including 
those in the Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, Textile Industries, and 
Dyeing and Printing Departments. In addition to the regular Day Clasces, 
Classes and Lectures are provided for Occasional and Evening Students. 
spectus may be obtained (post-free) from the SECRETARY. 


FI\HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 

Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. For the TRAINING of YOUTHS for 
COLONIAL LIFE, &c., under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, 
Head-Masters of Public Schools, leading Members of the Royal Coloxial Institute, 
&c. The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating c'imate, dry 
soil, pure water; mixed farms, 1,800 acres in extent; horse, cattle, and sheep 
breeding; large dairy, with modern appliances; smiths’, carpenters’, wheel- 
wrights’, and saddlers’ workshops; geology, botany, forestry, and gardening ; 
building construction, surveying, and levelling; veterinary surgery, ambulance 
work, riding, swimming, &¢.—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT 
DIRECTOR, 


ORSYTH TECHNICAL 








COLLEGE COMPANY, 


Limited (for the TRAINING of GENTLEWOMEN in the DOMESTIC | 
H. Princess | 
TERM COM- | 


ARTS), 19 Queensberry Place, South Kensington.—Patron: H.R 
CHRISTIAN of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. — The SPRING 
MENCES JANUARY 20th, 1890.—Classes are held for Dress-Cutting (on the 
tailor system), Millinery, Plain Needlework, Cookery, Household Management, 
Upholstery, Hygiene and Sick-Nursing, Fine Laundry Work, Bookkeeping and 
Finance or the Investment of Money. A limited number of Resident Students are 
received, and ladies are trained as Teachers.—For Prospectus, spply to Miss 
FAULKNER, Principal. 


t ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION.—NEW CAPLAND ST. 
4 MISSION (late North Street, Edgware Road).—The Committee appeal for 


Pro- 


£2,500 to enable them to open free from debt the New Mission Premises, which | 
have been rendered necessary by the great success which has attended the opera- | 


tions of the Mission. £1,500 has already been promised.— Contributions miy be 
sent to the Triasurer, P. M. MARTINEAU, 6 Chris‘ian Street, E.; or to the 


Hon. Sec., Rev. W. CAREY WALTERS, Essex Manse, Palace Gardens Terrace, | 


Kensington, W. 





the INDEX to the “ SPECTATOR 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 

any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1tTor, but 
to the PuBpuisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


”? will be published | 


ae 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





‘The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


New Edition, with Additions, 7s, 6d, 


Each Stutent JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobiography. 16s. and 6s, 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


Post 8vo, 6s. each, 


LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION & INDUSTRY, 
SELF-HELP. DUTY. 
CHARACTER. THRIFT. / 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 21s., 7s. 6d., and 


THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch Naturalist. 
ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. 


6s. 
12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| | S30 2 of N and C 

e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 

in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lozdon, 





0., 


136 STRAND,.W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

(+ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


Na tal a. al i a DOWNS TALERBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Snbscriptions and 











and 


| Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 


| RANSOM, BOUVERIKE, and CO., 1 Pall 


| 
| 


ull East, S.W. 


| eianenidpows ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1 











848. 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 
CLAIMS PAID .., soe 


oe £165,000,000 
12,000,000 


eee eee oo 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘' Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &e. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accomp:nies each bottle. 


SoLe ManuracturErR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


In Bottles, Is. 14d., 2s. 91., 4s. 6d. 


Now ready. 
THE CLERGY LIST FOR 1890. 


Fully Corrected and Revised up to the time of 
going to press. Price 10s. 6d. 
Published for the Proprietors by KELLY and CO., 
S Great Queen Street, Lincolu’s Inn Fields, London, 
0. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS — 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


” 


GOLD MEDAL, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 














A pure Solution, 


DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, 
Sold hy Chemists thronghout the World. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Cuildren, and Infants, 
7 J 


OUTSIDE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
‘ai £1 










NO i aiacsesncvasdaevenckupavssicesanssan 010 0 

Half-Page . 5 5 0 

| Quarter-Page... 212 6 

| Narrow Column 310 0 

Half-Column......... 115 0 

Quarter-Column ... 017 6 

CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page... 0 
London, ERGIAG PAGS sicicccscivscsecectcassasen 1 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 


(half-width), 5s,; and 1s, per line for every additional 





line (containing on an average twelve words). 





USE 
F 


PURE 


c.O UC (COP lO. 


Sir 0. A, Camenon, M.D., says:—"' I havenever tasted 


nm Y’S 


CONCENTRATED 


Cocoa that I like so well.” 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 

MENT.—G1tap Tip1n6s.—Some constitutions 
have a tendency to rheumatism, and are, through- 
out the year, borne down by its protracted tortures, 
Let such sufferers bathe the affected parts with warm 
brine, and afterwards rub in this soothing Ointment. 
They will find it the best means of lessening their 
agony, and, assisted by Holloway’s Pills, the surest 
way of overcoming their disease. More need not be 
said than to request a few days’ trial of this safe and 
soothing tr.atment, by which the disease will ulti- 
mately be completely swept away. Pains that would 
make a giant shudder are assuaged without difficulty 
by Holloway’s easy and inexpensive remedies, which 
comfort by moderating the throbbing vessels and 
calming the excited nerves. 








Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 

14s. per inch. ; 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 
MEssRs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New 
York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
hbo 
Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
ag 7 oo Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. _ 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | John Hunter, Esq. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Granville F. R. Farquhar, Lefevre, M.P. 
Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq.,M P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested ae re .--£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of 4,179,000 
Total Annual Income, over aie 859,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before January 9th. 


MHE ALLIANCE TRUST 
COMPANY, Limited. 
CHAIRMAN—JOHN GUILD, Esq., Dundee. 

This Company is open to BORROW a Limited 
Amount on DEBENTURE, for Three Years and 

upwards, at 33 per cent. 

Ordinary Capital (paid up) ...... ..... £220,000 
a ze (uncalled) ... 720,000 
Preference Capital (zaid up) .......... 160,000 
po eer 155,000 

Full particulars may be had on application to 

WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 Panmure Street, Dundee. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinqnennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
RMT MORE. scsi cerisecasrdecs conn acccdaccs £318,699 
Accumulated Fund3s...............:c0seeee .. 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
IRKBECE BAN K, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniimnm monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

















Ly NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIF ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per aunnm. 

Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.LA., 


Actuary. 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates, Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 
New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 

Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 
CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
THe Mitts) DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Pattcrns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen's Indoor 
and Ontdoor Dre-s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &c. Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length, 

LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
241 Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street), 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
y¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Pantations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
Londcn, W.C, 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London. 














SIXTEENTH YEAR of PUBLICATION. 
Now ready, Greatly Enlarged, price 15s. 

The STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR- 
BOOK for 1890. A Careful Digest of Reliable 
Information relating to the Origin, History, and 
Present Position of the Joint-Stock Companies 
and Public Securities known to the Markets of 
the United Kingdom. 

By THOMAS SKINNER. 
**A recognised work of reference in the City.”— 

Investors’ Monthly Manual, 

CassELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 
London, 


Now ready, at all Bookseilers’. 700 pp., cloth, 3s. 6a. 
AZELL’S ANNUAL, 1890.—A 


Oyclopsedic Record of Men and Topics of the 
Day. Rewritten to date. Contains over 3,500 Original 
Articles by Eminent Specialists on every question 
now before the public. Edited by Z. D. Price, 
F.G.S. 

“Most conveniently arranged. Nothing could be 
easier for purposes of reference. A most useful 
book.” —Spectator. 

London: Hazsit, Watson, and Viney, Limited, 
1 Creed Lane, K.C. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. 
Now ready at all Bookséllers’ and Libraries, 1 vol., 63. 
LLAN’S WIFE. By the Author of 
** Dawn,” “ Mr. Meeson’s Will,’’ &. With 34 
— by Maurice Greiffenhagen and Charles 
err, 
Also Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 numbered 
copies, Large Paper, half-rox., gilt top, price 21s. net. 
** Altogether a fascinating book.””— World. 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, 


NOW is the TIME to SUBSCRIBE to 
TINHE ART JOURNAL, the foremost 
of Artistic Magazines. A New Volume com- 
mences with the January Number, which contains 32 
Illustrations, including an important Etching, and 
Articles upon Art and Culture, by the Bishop of Ripon; 
The Tudor Exhibition; Painters’ Studios; Winter 
Photography; The Scottish National Gallery; A 
Ballad on a Wedding, Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, 
&e. Monthly, Is. 6d. 
London: J. 8S. Virtue and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy 
Lane, E.C. 





P Ot he Co 


— 
PORNS 


Now ready, price Four Shillings. 
Annual subscription, 12s, 6d., post-frec. 
REVIEW, 

No. 146, for JANUARY, 1890, 

1, RoBerRT BrowninG. 

2. Tue Lorp’s SuPPER AND THE LITURGY. 
THE PENTATEUCH CONTROVERSY. 
THE ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 
THE FortuNES OF THomMas WOLSEY. 
Henry Warp BEECHER. 

. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

London: C. H. Kriiy, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


4 inno LONDON QUARTERLY 
CONTENTS. 
. Sir Jonn Hawkwoop. 
Prince ADAM CZARTORYSKEI. 
. SHORT REVIEWS AND Brier Notices. 
|. & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE, 








gjours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
® and ae 
_— MEATS. Also, 


FSsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


Te RTLE SOUP, andJELLY,andother 


GPECIALITIES © for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARK OF [MITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 

GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food, The 
result in ashort time was wonderful; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

In Tins, at 1s. 64., 2s. €42., 5:., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 


HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. In 
boxes 7}d.; tins 1s. 14d.; labelled, ‘‘ JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Homceopathic Chemists.” 





Price One Shilling, 


URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. 

Marcia. Chaps. 1-4. By W. E. Norris. 

FLEETS AND Forts: A Repty. 1, By Admiral P. H. 
Colomb 2. By Lieutenant-General Sir Andrew 
Clarke, G.C.M G. 

AUTHORS AND PuBLISHERS.—Part I. 
Smiles, Author of *‘ Self-Help,” &c. 

MADAME SCHUMANN AND NATALIE JANOTHA. 

Miss BLAKE OF MONKSHALTON. Chaps. 1-4. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE ASGEAN. By Rennell Rodd. 

PRESENT AND Past. By P. T. Barnum. 

THE PUBLIC AND THE Epucation DeparTMENT. By 
J. H. Yoxall. 

CoRRESPONDENCE:—StT, ALBANS RESTORATION. By 
Sir Arthur Blomfield. 

Notes OF THE Montu, From LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
AND Paris. 

Our Liprary List. 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By Samuel 





Now ready, No. 21, price 2. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 9d. 
(Subscription for 1890, post-tree, 103.) 


hig LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by Sir Freprerick PoLuock, Bart., M.A., 
LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford, late Professor of Common Law 
in the Inns of Court, 
ConTENTS. 
PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW AS A BRANCH OF THE 
Law OF ENGLAND. By A. V. Dicey. 
RBSMAINDERS AFTER CONDITIONAL Freres. By F. W. 
Maitland. 

Tue Riegut OF ALIENS TO ENTER BritTIsH TERRI- 
Tory. By W. F. Craies. 

Tue Frencw ScHoots or Law. 
Mcll wraith. 

Tue Trustze Act, 1888. By R. Watson Evans. 

CHILDREN OF NATURALISED BritisH SuBsects. By 
L. L. Shadwell. 

Are LEASEHOLDS TENEMENTS? By H. W. Challis. 

**Dexry v. PEEK” In THE House or Lorps. By 
Sir W. R. Anson. 

THE SUPERIORITY OF WRITTEN EVIDENCE. By J. 
W. Salmond. 

A Mopern Hinpu Cope. By Sir A. Lyall, K.C.B. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Nores: Fustel de Coulanges; James Muirhead; The 
Law of Boxing, by Edward Manson; The Mogul 
Steamship Company Case; &c. 

*,* Vols. I. to V., cloth l-ttered, each 12s, 


By Malcolm 


Srevens and Sons, Lim‘ted, 119 and 120 Chancery 
Lane, London, 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 246, for JANUARY. 

— Journal of Education, 
Hospital Scsheme.—Scholar- 
P ducated in Elementary Schools. 

—Catholic University for Leland; &c. 

. **1889,"" 

. SuBsEece-Teacuine v. Form-Teacuine By E. M. 

Clarke 
. THE Limits oF Fiveatiox. By C. Colbeck. 

FRENCH AND GE MAN: A STORY OF MY SCHOOL- 

pays. By Ase :t RK. Hope 

6. UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY LIFE IN GER- 
MANY. 

. CORFESPONDENCE :—College of Preceptors’ Ex- 
amiuations.—London University Convocation 
and the Proposed New Charter.—The Parents’ 
National Educational Union.—Spurious Litera- 
ture Teaching; &e. 

8. ScHooLs AND UNIVERSITIES. 

. Foreign Notes :—Sweien.—Germany.—France. 
—New Zealand ; &c. 

10. Tue TeacHers’ GuILp OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IRELAND. 

1], Reviews anp Noticrs:—Rend ili’s ‘‘ Tho Cradle 
of the Aryans.’’"—Skrine’s “A Memory of 
Edward Thring.”—Whibley’s “In Cap aud 
Gown.”—Gift-Books ; &c. 

12. Our TRANSLATION Prizs, AND Two0-GUINEA 
Extra PRIzE. 











-~ 


w 





Price 6d ; per post, 74d. 





es Volume for 1889 now ready, 7s. 6d., poat-free. 
Binding Cases, Is, Gd, 


Offices: 86 FLreet StrEeEtT, Lonvon, E.C. 


The LATE BISHOP of DURHAM. 
—An Article on ‘‘Internal Evidence for the 
Authenticity and Genuineness of St. John’s 
Gospel,” by the Right Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, 
D.D., appears in the 

JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE EXPOSITOR, 


Which also contains :— 


Rev. Prof. J. Agar Beet.—New TESTAMENT TFACHING 

ON FuTuRE PUNISHMENT. 

Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D.—TWeEnTyY-SIXTH AND 

TWENTY-EIGHTH PSALMS. 

Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D.—Our Lorp’s First 

APPEARANCE AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, 
Rev. Charles F. D’Arcy.—M1caIAnh’s VISION. 

Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D.—Sr. JAMES AND HIS 

EPISTLE. 

*,* Among other Articles expected to appear during 
the Year may be mentioned Contributions by Rev. 
Prof. Godet, D.D., Rev. Principal Fairbairn, D.D., 
the late Prof. Elmslie, D.D., Rev. G. Adam Smith, 
M.A., and the Rev. Canon Westcott, D.D. 

gs The JANUARY Number commences the 
FOURTH SERIES, 
1s. Monthly. 
London : HoppER and StougHTon, 27 Paternoster 
OW. 
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THE 


Nineteenth Century. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW, PRICE 2s. €p. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 





ON THE NATURAL INEQUALITY OF MEN. 
THE GERMAN DAILY PRESS. By Dr. BAamBERGER (Member of the Reichstag). 


THE MELBOURNE GOVERNMENT: ITS ACTS AND PERSONS. 
By the Right Hon, W. E, GLADSTONE, M.P. 


OURSELVES AND OUR FOREMOTHERS. 


By Professor HUXLEY. 


By the CountEss of JERSEY. 


THE DECLINE OF RESERVE AMONG WOMEN. 

By the COUNTESS COWPER. 
THE FUTURE OF THE CITY CHARITIES. By RoBert HUNTER. 
THE ACTUAL AND THE POLITICAL IRELAND. By T. W. RusseEtt, M.P. 
TEN YEARS OF BRITISH ART. By Marcus B. Hvisu. 
ABSOLUTE POLITICAL ETHICS. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


THE ASCERTAINMENT OF ENGLISH. 
By the late CHARLES MACKAY, LL D., F.S.A. 


THE DANGERS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By Cuarues W. VINCENT. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., Limited, 
1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH: a Dutch Story. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

* Unquestionably a good piece of work, with clear delineation, accurate pictures of life, and abundance of 
local colour.’’—Atheneum. 

** Tt was reserved for the author of this story to give a new interest to the crime of murder as a source of 
fiction. The work is so good that it will doubtless tind many readers here.”’—Scotsman. 

“It is impossible to read these pages withou’ being vividly impressed by the writer’s sombre imagination 
and dramatic power. To say that Maartens will remind many readers of Hawthorne is to pay hima high 
compliment; but it is a complimcnt which is not undeserved, and though he has been so far unknown in 
England, ‘The Sin of Joost Avelingh’ is a book which can hardly fail to awaken a feeling of interest, 
curiosity, and anticipation.”—Manchester Examiner. 

“Though the scene, the personages, and the * local colouring’ all belong emphatically enough to Holland, 
the theme of the tale has an interest as wide as humanity itself. The story is strongly told. ‘ Joost 
Avelingh’ is a thoughtful and consistent character study.”—Scottish Leadev. 

*€ Well conceived and well sustained. The plot is ingenious, the analysis of character takes a subtle range. 
Striking epigrams abound,”—Rod and Gun. 


THE BLACK BOX MURDER: a 


BY THE MAN WHO DISCOVERED THE MURDERER. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

** Interesting and readable; will carry the reader lightly over the weary miles between London and Peter- 
borough.”’—Saturday Review. 

** May be recommended to those who like detective stories, as a good specimen of the class.”—Atheneum. 

** A really clever and well thought-out example of the hterature of crime, One of the best books of the 
kind that has been recently published.”’—Scottish Leader. 

** May be safely recommended to all who delight in a tale of horror.”—Literary World. 

** A very good example of the detective story.”,—Sunday Times, 

* A capital story.”— Glasgow Herald. 

© Considerable skill is shown in working out the idea.”—People. 

** An exciting story ; the mystery is well maintained to the close.”—St, Andrews Citizen, 





Story. 


REMINGTON and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


THE 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


| 
| 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents For JANUARY, 
Two New Uropras. By Emile de Laveleye. 
MR. WILKIE COLLiINs’s Novets. By Andrew Lang 
soy vacate By the Bishop of Ripon, . 
HE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH. By E,. A, Free 
D.O.L. om 
THE UNFAITHFUL STEWARD. By Julia Wedgwood. 
PROFIT-SHARING. By Professor J. S. Nicholson, 
HOME-RULE IN INDIA AND IN IRELAND. Bya Bengal 


Magistrate. 
A LumBerR-Room. By Michael Field. 
Brazit, Past anD Future. By M. G. Mulhall. 
RUNNING FoR Recorps. By J. R. Werner. 
Wuat STANLEY HAS DONE FOR THE Map oF AFRica, 
By J. Scott Keltie. } 
Rosert Brownina. By the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 891. JANUARY, 1890. 
ConTENTS, 





2s. 6d. 


In THE Days OF THE DANDIES, 

A GuimpsE OF LAKE Nyassa, 
Lugard, 

His UNCLE AND HER GRANDMOTHER, 

THE Mounpd By YELLOW CRErE,. 

THE Guost Baby. 

OPENING uP INDO-CHINA. 

Lapy Basy. Chaps, 41-42. 

CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE SLAVE-TRADE, 
Coutts Trotter. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
Martin, K.C.B. 

A Wrinter’s Drive From SEDAN TO VERSAILLES 
AND ROUND PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. By W. H. 

(Bullock) Hall. 

THE Burn. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 

THE OLD SALOON, 

THE PouiticaL PosITIoN, 


By Captain F, D. 


Chaps, 1-6, 


By 


A Sonnet. By Sir Theodore 


WiLt1AmM BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


Price One Shilling. 
TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD.’ 


THIRD SERIES.—No. VI. 


Contents :—THE DRAGON-TREE OF TELDE, By C. L. 
Lewes.—THE Last WorDS oF JOSEPH BARRABLE, 
By the Author of “John Herring.’—How I Frit 
AMONG THIEVES. By Miss Katharine M. Lumsden, 
—FIppLERS THREE. By Mrs. M. E. Burton.—Tue 
Guost OF Morcar’s TowER. By M. C. Stirling.— 
Ancrum Moor: A HistortcaAL BaLttap. By John 
Stuart Blackie. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


MAGAZINE. 
A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS OF No, 1, Vou. II., JANUARY, 1890, 

DissENT In Wares. By Homersham Cox, 

Lay AND CLERICAL CONFERENCES.—CONFERENCE II. 
**Is CornPORATE REUNION OF THE CHURCH AND 
NONCONFORMITY PossiBLuE?” By a Privileged 
Reporter. 

BapTisM FOR THE DEAD: AN EXAMINATION OF 1 
Cor. xv., 29. By the Rev. J. W. Horsley, M.A. 

Tue SwappLine Crores. By the Right Rev. H.L. 
Jenner, 

Recent DiscoveRIES IN CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY 
tn Rome.—II, THe Catacoms OF S. PRISCILLA. 
(Illustrated.) By the Rev. S, Baring-Gould, M.A. 

THE ALTAR AND THE SCREEN. By A. G. Hill, F.8.A. 

THE PriIncE-BISHOPS OF GERMANY: THEIR CITIES 
AND CHURCHES, (Illustrated.) By H.W. Brewer. 

THE BisHops’ Bisie. Chaps.17-18. By D. Christie 
Murray and H, Herman, 

THE WARDEN AND HIS WARD. By the Rev, G. 

(Music.) By A. H. Brown. 


Huntington, M.A. 

JUBILATE DEO. 

THE SOVEREIGN ORDER OF 8S. JOHN OF JERUSALEM 
In ANGLIA, (Illustrated.) By a Knight of the Order. 

JAPANESE StTory.—II. From THE ISLAND OF YEZZO, 
Translated by B. H, Chamberlain. 

WorxkMen’s Cotonies. By Helen Zimmern. 

EprpHany Carou. By Rev. S.J. Stone, M.A., and 0, 
Warwick Jordan, Mus. Doc. 

Sweet Content. Chap.5, (Illustrated.) By Mrs, 

Letter, III.—Corre- 


Molesworth. 
Biblical Questions—Kditor’s 
spondence— Reviews—Current Events—Calendar— 
Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed. 
GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, 
NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON, 











Price 1s., post-free. 


——— and ASTHMA. By 


GrorGce Moorr, M.D. 


London: James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadi!ly. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


NOW READY. 


In One Handsome Volume, 8vo, price 12s. 


JAMES MACDONELL 


Of “The Times.” 


A Srory or SELF-HELP. 


By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Mr. W. Robertson Nicoll has en- 
riched not only the literature of our day, but the lives 
of many of us by his sincere, sympathetic, loyal, and 
artistic rendering of what he fairly calls ‘the only 
life of a journali t pure and :imple ever written ’...... 
This masterly monograph.” 

Glasgow Hevald.—‘‘It will be universally allowed 
that Mr. Nicoll has discharged his task with judgment 
and perfect literary skill aud taste.” 


Ieeds Mercury.—** Will be one of the books of the 
season. Itis full of interesting matter, and throwsa 
vivid light on the inner life of journalists and jour- 
nalism.” 


J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 
THIRD EDITION now re dy, crown 8yo, buckram, 


gilt top, 6s. 


A WINDOW in THRUMS. By J. M. 
BaRRIE. 
Times.—“ Some of these chapters are gems of 
their kind.’’ 
Standard.—* We think that this is the very best of 
the many good sketches of Scottish peasant life which 


we have ever read.” 


THIRD EDITION, crown 80, buckram, gilt top, 63. 


AULD LICH!’ IDYLLS. By J. M. 


BaRRreE. 


Spectator.—“ We have thought it positively our 
duty to call attention at some length to this book, 
because in its fidelity to truth, its humour, and its 
vivid interest, it isa complete and a welcome contrast 
to the paltry ‘ducs’ which are nowadays printed by 
the dozen as pictures of humble and religious life in 
Scotland,’”’ 


SECOND EDITION, crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE: a Tale of 
Literary Life. By J. M. Barrie, 

Saturday Review.—“ From one end to the other the 


story is bright, cheerful, + siug—barring the idyllic 
prologue, which is pathetic as well us humorous,” 





NEW BOOK by W. M. THAYER. 
Hand:omely bound, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FROM PRINTING-OFFICE to the 

COURT of ST. JAMES. The Boyhood and Man- 
hood of Benjamin Franklin. By W. M. Tuayrer, 
Author of * From Log Cabin to White House,’ 

&c. W-th Illustrations, 


In crown 8yo, cloth, 9s. 


IRELAND and the ANGLO-NORMAN 
CHURCH. A History of Ireland and Irish 
Christianity from the Auglo-Norman Conquest to 
the Dawn of the Reformation. By the Rev. G. 
T. Stokes, D.D., Pro es-:or of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the University of Dublin. 

‘It is marked by freshuess and vivacity. He 
touche: nothing which he does not illuminate and 
invest with fresh interest for the student of Irish 
history.” —Scotsman. 


By the SAME AUTHOR 

SECOND EDITION, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 

IRELAND and the CELTIC CHURCH. 
A History of Ireland from St. Patiick to the 
English Conque-t in 1172. 

** Any one who can make the dry bores of ancient 
Irish history live again may feel sure of finding an 
audience, sympathetic, intelligent, and ever-growing, 
Dr. Stokes has this faculty in a high degrve.”’ 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 63. 6d. 
, ’ 


PERSONAL and FAMILY GLIMPSES 
of REMARKABLE PEOPLF. By the Venerable 
Archdeacon E. W. WuatTELy, M.A, late Chan- 
cellor of St. Patrick’s, and Rector of Werbergb, 
Dublin, 

_ “A bright and pleasant book of cultivated and well- 

informed gossip.” —Leeds Mercury. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Opening Chapters of 


THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 


A SERIAL STORY. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘* East Lynne.” 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 








CONTENTS. 
1. THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. A Serial Story. 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 1—The Major. 
Chap. 2.—The Major’s Investment. 
Chap. 3.—The End of the Day. 
Illustrated by M. Elen Edwards. 
2. THIRD CLASS. 
. SONNET. 
4. THE NIGHT-BOAT FROM BOULOGNE. 
5. THE MILESTONE. By Sypney Grey. 
. FAIR NORMANDY. By CuHaries W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 
seven Illustrations. 
. A TALE OF THE TEMPLE. 
8. ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 
. BY THE GATES OF THE SEA. 


By Mrs. HENRY 


- 


By JuLia KAVANAGH. 


oo 


By Esmi: Stuart. 


Wita 


~I 


To 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
Bis]: a re mmemrermmrrmer 4. Ie 
Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 
Patrons—His Gra‘e the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
VicE-PresIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DepuTy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. ? 
Puysicran—Dr. W. H. SLONE, F.R.C.P. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 
CLERGY AND THEIR LAY 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are:— . é \ 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances. 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £4,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. % oh . 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. ; : ; 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 


OPEN TO THE RELATIVES. 








o— with full Profits. —————-—_, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~ 
Age next Age next 
Birthday. Bs. d Birthday. Zs. d. 
25 20 1 8 25 1618 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 15 | 40 24:17 6 
} 45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
| so | 4313 4 50 34.19 2 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
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NOW READY. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE SPEAKER: 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 





SPEAKER will be a Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, and the aim of its conductors is to secure for it a position in the front rank of 
Snglish journalism, With this object the Editor has organised a staff of writers, including many men of established eminence in the world of letters, ! 
as specialists who will be able to treat with unquestioned authority the scientific, artistic, and economic problems of the day. The Editor hopes to be able to ir } 
his readers with the conviction that none but writers possessing exceptional qualifications for their task will be invited to discuss the questions with which it is 
intended that Thr SPEAKER shall deal. 

in polities Tor SPEAKER will advocate the great principles which are common to all sections of the Liberal Party,—Free-trade, the extension of a truly national 
cystem of education, the deve'opment of the principle of local self-government, and the maintenance of individual and popular rights under the protection of the 
law; and it wi!l at the same time give its strenuous support to a policy of conciliation towards Ireland, and to the attempt to govern that country rather with 
against the consent of its people. 

Foreign affairs will be dealt with by men who have acquired a practical knowledge of the questions of international policy which a‘fect the peace and prosper 
of the civilised world. In connection with this departmtnt of THE SPEAKER, a new feature in English journalism will be introduced, in the shape of signed le 
from correspondents in all the principal capitals of Europe, America, and Australia. In almost all cases these correspondents will be men of affairs who are active 
engaged in the government of the respective couctries from which they write. 

To literary news and criticism THE SPEAKER will devote special attention, great care being taken to keep this department of the journal free from any suspicion 
of favouritism on the one hand, and of sectarianism or narrow-mindedness on the other. The contributors whose aid in literary criticism has already been promise t 
include many men whose names need only be mentioned in order to satisfy the public that in this department, at all events, THe SPEAKER will be inferior to 
other journal in the world. Great care will be taken to ensure prompt notices of new books; whilst one special feature of the literary portion of THe Speaker! tt 
he the appearance of a causevie from the pen of a well-known essayist and critic, in which literary news and personal information on literary topics will be blended 
with criticism. 

Scientific questions will be dealt with by men who are themselves distinguished in scientific research ; Art, Music, and the Drama will be handled by recognised 
authorities, whilst special attention will be paid to the movements of the Money Market, and the condition and prospects of our Commerce and Industry. 

Although as a rule the articles in Tur SPEAKER will be anonymous, the Editor will publish from time to time signed contributions from men and women whore 
names will add weight to their writirgs, and whose opinions on questions of the day the public will be esger to learn. 


THE SPEAKER: 


A Review of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 





fan 

















ly 









Price Sixpence Weekly. 


Number I. now ready. 


Terms of Subscription by post :—Yearly, 283.; Half-Yearly, 14s.; Quarterly, 72. 
Orders are now received by all Booksellers, 


Editorial and Advertisement Offices: 115 Fleet Street. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETORS BY 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For JANUARY contains :— 

The ONLY COMPLETE STATEMENT as to POR- 
TUGAL’S RECENT CLAIMS an. AGGRESSIONS in 
AFRICA.—* REMINISCENCES OF CARLYLE,” by 
TYNDALL.—The BISHOP of PETER. 
BOROUGH on “THE STATE AND THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT.”—A. C. SWINBURNE on ROBERT 
BROWNING’S DEATH: together with Articles by Professor 
DOWDEN, GRANT ALLEN, and others. 


Professor 


The PRESENT NUMBER COMMENCES a NEW VOLUME. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


Now re2dy. 
FIXHE BUILDER (New Year’s Number). 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SELBY ABBEY. YORKSHIRE, Mr. A. B. MitcHELL, 

“THE PALACE.” Mr. H. W. Brewer. 

MONTROSE MONUMENT. Engriving. Mr. J. D. Coorrr, 

UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. Mr. T. G. Jackson. 

CHANCEL: HOLY TRINITY, CHELSEA. Mr. J. D. Seppina. 

DETAILS FROM S. MARK’S, VENICE. Mr. G. C. Horsey, 

DINING-ROOM DECORATION, Mr. T. W. Hay. 

FONT CANOPY-S. PETER MANCROFT. Mr. F. T. Bacgatray, 
&e., &e. 

Price 4d. ; by post, 4$d.; annual subscription, 19s. 
Offce : 46 CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


JUST READY. 1890 EDITION. JUST READY. 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, AND COMPANIONAGE. 


Beautifully printed, over 1,000 pp., and 1,500 Armorial Bearines, Heraldically 
Emblazoned Binding. 176th year. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 31s, $d. ; or in 2 vols., 
16s, each, 








London: DEAN and SON, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hil], London. 





THE N E W REVIEW, 
JANUARY. Price Sixpence. 
A Swimmer’s Dream. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
CANDOUR IN ENGLISH FICTION. 
1. By Walter Besant. 
2. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
3. By Thomas Hardy. 
How To Grt THE TITHES BILL THROUGH THE HOUSE OF Commons. By Viscount 
Wolmer, M.P. 
RAMBLES WITH CUPID AND PSYCHE. 
TRADES UNIONISM FOR WOMEN. By Lady Dilke. 
Wo Next? 
Tue Fate oF Swazitanpd, By H. Rider Haggard. 
THE So.urion.—Part Il. By Henry James, 
Kosertr Brownina: [InN Memoriam, By Kdmund Gosse, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LORD 
FAUNTLEROY.”’ 


In small medium 8yo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 53, 


LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH, and 


Other Stories. By Frances Hopeson Burnett, With Original Illustra- 
tions by Reginald B. Birch, A.O., and Alfred Brennan, 
** Little Saint Flizabeth ’ is simply charming,”’—Times. 
"Elizabeth is as charming a girl creation as Mrz. Burnett’s boy-hero, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” —Graphic. 
‘* Beyond doubt the best child’s book of the season. If any father or mother 
wishes to make any child with a grain of imagination in it, supremely happy, 
let them buy ‘ Little Saint Klizabeth.’’’—Weekly Times. 


PROFESSOR HOFFMANN’S NEW BOOK ON 
CONJURING. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2:. 6d, 
, , 


TRICKS WITH CARDS: a Complete 


Maunal of Card Conjuring. By Professor Horrmann. With 100 Ilustra- 
tions and Dia ‘rams. 


“ A fund of amusement for evening parties is to be found in Professor Hoff- 
mann’s book,”’—Graphic. 

« Any one anxious to become an expert in ‘ tricks with card:,’ cannot do hetter 
than buy this extremely clever book.”—Midland Herald. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


LUB ROOMS.—A SUITE of convenient avd pleasant 

ROOMS to be LET, suitable for a literary, professional, or branch connty 

club. Handsome building, midway between City and West End. Kvery modern 

convenience, including electric light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates 
and taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 65 and 64 Chancery Lane. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0/S NEW BOOKS. | MR. MURRAY’S 


MR. BROWNING'S NG'S LAST VOLUME. LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE.—The SIXTH EDITION of Mr. 
Browning’s ‘‘ ASOLANDO: Fancies and|OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA: 


Selections from my Jorrnal during the Years 1834-188. By the MARCHIONESS 


99 y ’ > "7 yr) 2 
Facts, Jcap. G2 0, 58, U ill he ready on of PuFFeRIN and Ava. Third Editi n, Portrait aud Map, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 
Monday newt. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. The VIKING AGE: the Early History, 


aw Manners, and Customs of the Ancestors of the English-Speaking Nations 
y z 2M EDITION, 16 vols 8vo, bound in Sets, £4; “ ’ DE tne : . g oF g Nations 
ciecedianasihin mec > Yolanees hound separately, pone 8 os. a Illustrated from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, and Bogs, as 


*,* This Edition contains 5 Portraits of Mr. Browning at different per’ods ¢ well as from the Ancient Sagas and Eddas, By Paci B. pv Cuartr. With 


hia life, and a few Illustrations, 1,360 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium Svo, 423, 
Now ready, small crown 8vo, 5:., with a Portrait of Mrs. Browning, and a View td bs id 
; of pe End, Herefordshire. | A SOL } HERN PI sAN a: ER. By SuSAN, 
VOLUME III. OF THE DaBney SMEDES. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF | 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. | LIFE of ALEXANDER POPE. By W. J. 


*,* This Edition will be iii in Six Monthly Volumes, CourtHorE, M.A. Being the Comnleting Volume of the Works edited by 
Croker, Elwin, and Courthope. With Indsx to the Complete Work, and 
Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION | 
OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. | AMONG CANNIBALS: an Account of Four 


Now ready, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price ls. 61. Years’ Travels in Australia, and of Camp Life among the Abrrigines of 


Vol IV —CRANFORD ‘ and other Tales Queensland. By Cart Lummoitz, M.A. With Maps and 120 Illustrations, 
. . 3 Les, 


medium 8vo, 24s, 
*.* This Edit'on will be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, 


A NATURALIST in NORTH CELEBES: 








NEW VOLUME OF ett. pee 2) TIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY | a Narrative of Travels in Minahassa, the Sangir and Talaut Islands. With 
Now ready, royal 8vo, 15-.,in cloth; or in half. morocco, marbled edges, 20s, | Notices of the Fauna, Flora, and Ethnology of the Districts Visited. By Dr. 
Volume XXI. (Garrett—Gloucester) of the | typNey J. Hickson. Map and IIlustrations, 8vo, l6s, 


DICTIONARY OCF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. | ,, 

. Al TAT m Ta > 7 a 
Hiited by LESLIE STEPHEN. The FOUNDATIONS of the CREED: being 
a Discussion of the Grounds uvon which the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed 
may be Held by Earrest and Thoughtful Minds in the Ninetee uth Century. 
By Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Svo, 14s. 


Tw TAT 1 . 1 ee 

LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the 
Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. CHARLES 
Gorr, M.A., Principal of Pusey House and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford 
8vo, 14s, 


*.* Volume XXII. will be published on March 26th, 1890, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


POPULAR EDITION OF ‘THE NETHER WORLD.” 
Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The NETHER WORLD. By George 


Gisstnq@, Author of ** Demos,” “ Thyrza, ” ** A Life’s Morning,” &c. 
‘«Terr ble in its carnest ness, in its ‘untouched’ photography of the desperate 
struggle d bitter misery of the London poor; never was word-painting more 


thoroug rhly and obviously true.”—Worid. ; | The ENG LISH POOR : A Sketch of their 


Social and Economic History. By THomas Macsay, Crewn 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Lendon: SMITH, EL DE R, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











bd ‘Cy S INA YT O GY re . ‘ ‘ . 
MUDIE’S OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS of an ASTRO 


NOMER on NATURE and REVELATION. By Rev. CHarLes PriTCHARD 


Dv. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
SELECT | An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of DARWIN’S 
LIBRARY, |* “wr 1 Ro 1 


VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ROUND the —_ D in H.M.S. ‘ HEAGLE.’ 
FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 


With Views of Places Visited and Described. By R. T. PRITCHETT. With 
100 Jlustrations, medium Svo. [ Nearly ready. 


THE BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. The PHYSIOLOGY of INDUSTRY: being 
an Exposure of certain Fallacies in Existing Theories of Political Economy 
By A. F. Mummery and J. A. it ospson. Crown 8yo, 6 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Bocks atthe A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to the 

houses of Subscribers), from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. | STUDY of the BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT. By GrorGe Satmon, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. | + Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 2, 


N.B.—Two or three friends may noite in One Subecription, and | The HUGUENOTS 


eir Se : 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. their Set tlements, 


Churches, aud Industries in “en and Ireland. By SamceL SMILEs, 
Library B_zes Gratis. LU.D. New Edition, with Additions, post Svo, 7s. 6:1. 

utr 2 Jaret r 

TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON |The CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN 

LIBERAL TERMS. LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., formerly United States Minister in Fag land ; 


Author of ‘f Rise of the Dutch Repubiie,” “ His oe, of At e United Nether 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free., ; 


lands,” &. Second Edition, with Portrai t, 2 vols. 


NOTES of CONVERSATIONS of the DUKE 
- WELLINGTON with oo late EARL STANHOPE, 1551-1851. Fourth 


lition, crown 8yvo, 7s. 6« 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons ere on Sale, Second-Hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. DA N [ Ky L O’CO NN ELL = his Political and 
. Private Correspondence, 1792-1817. Edited by Wa. J. Firzpatrick, F.S.A. 
- | With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 3us. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAE MITED, | mm rAW pre - a 
JDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limrep, | phe RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. By W. M. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AcwortH. Third Edition, with 50 Illustrations, 8vo, 1fs. 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2 King Street, Ch side, E.C. TAT , 
_ oe eee The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ to 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, | sicutriuauo. ier H. Genuaiaen, PLS. Cheaper Bition, Mops 


ane 1d Tilustrations, n 












sedium Syvo, 21s, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, | INTERN, A TION AL, LAW. Jeing the 


- 1 ~ ‘ “ Whewell Lectnres, delivered in 1887. Dy Sir icexyry Marye, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. | 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, | eae : 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. | JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


National, Christiar, and Philosophie. 575 pp. thick 8vo, 7s.6d. A Collection 
of Papers by the following eminent Specialists :—Epw. CLopp, Canon RAWLIN- 
son, W. St. C. Boscawen, S. Beat, J. Leaar, Sir Aur. Lyauu, Dr. LEITNER, 
F. York Powe t, Oscar BrownrnG, J. A. Picton, Dr. Hyw. WHITE, JOHN 
CLIFFORD, WM. POLLARD, D, FOTHERINGHAM, FRED. Harrison, W.S LItty, 
D. Naoros1, J. M. RoBERTSON, Sir Frep. Pottock, A. P. SINNETT, STANTON 


Cort, &e. 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 


ErDMANN. Now first Translated by several English and American Scholars, 
and Edited by Professor W.S. Hovau. I. ANCIENT and MEDIAVAL. 15s. 
—II. MODERN, 15:.—III. SINCE HEGEL, 12s. ‘“ The best general history 
to be got.’”’—Scotsman, 


An OFFICIAL TOUR THROUGH BOSNIA 


and HERZEGOVINA. By J. DE Aszoru. With a very large number of 
Plates and Cuts, imperial 8vo, 21s. ‘A first official survey of a field which 
promises much to the archeologist and historian, the student of primitive 
literature, poctry, and laws, and the searcher after picture-qne scenery and 
customs.”’—Scotsman, ‘A most valuable work. It contains one of th° most 
interesting accounts of the Bogomil heresy that we have met with. Profusely 
illustrated,”’—Atheneum. 
THE NOVEL THAT IS BEING MOST DISCUSSED. 


A CONSPIRACY of SILENCE. By G. 


Cotmorr, Author of “ Concerning Oliver Knox.” 2 vols. 

The FIRST REVIEW (St. James’s Gazette) :—‘* Powerful and painfal, 
cleverly written and deeply interesting.” 

The SECOND REVIEW (tilasgow Herald) :—‘ We can speik in terms of un- 
qualified approval of it. It is a work of a true literary artist. A weird and 
intensely interestine tale.’’ 

The THIRD REVIEW (Saturday Review) :—“ This very clever and very painful 
book...... This [what precedes] is very high praise, but the author deserves it.” 

“The FOURTH KEVIEW (Literary World) :—*t We unhesitatinzly pronounce 
it to be an excellent novel, thoroughly interesting from beginning to end,” 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK. The 


Thirty Principal Schools. PartI. EDUCATIONAL. Part II. ATHLETICS. 
2s. 6d. Athletics separately, 1s. Appendices:—(1), P. S, Bibliography ; (2), 
Entrance Scholars ; (3), Woolwich and Sandhurst Regulations; (4), Entrance 
Scholarship Papers, ‘* The execution is admirable. Accurate and complete 
information, well up to date.”—Journal of Education. 


The STUDENT’S CICERO. Adapted from 


the German of Dr. Munk, by W. Y. Faussert, M.A., of Fettes College. With 
an Engraved Portrait, 3s.6d. ‘*Eminently the sort of book that a student 
will find profitable and stimulating.’’—Spectatov. 


ELOCUTION and the DRAMATIC ART. 


By D. J. Smituson. Illustrate’, 3s, Gd. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 
Edited by Professor E. A, SONNENSCHEIN, M A. (Oxon.) 


. LATIN GRAMMAR. By Professor E. A. Sonnenschein. 


ACCIDENCE, price ls. 6d.; SYNTAX, price ls. 6d. 


. FIRST LATIN READER and WRITER. By C. M. 
Dix, M.A. Oxon. Price ls. 

This book coutains the essential rules of elementary Syntax, and thus 

forms, together with the Latin Accidence, a Complete Course for Beginners. 


. SECOND LATIN READER. By C. M. Dix. (Jan, 1890. 
. FRENCH GRAMMAR. Ry L. M. Moriarty, M.A. 


Oxon., Assistant-Master at Harrow, late Professor of French in King’s 
College, Londov. ACCIDENCE, ls, 6d. ; SYNTAX (early in 1890), 1s. 6d. 


. FIRST FRENCH READER and WRITER. By J. R. 


Moricu, Chief Modern Language Ma:ter in Manchester Grammar 
Schoo], and W. 8S. Lyon, M.A. (Oxon.), Manches. Gr. Sch. [Jan., 1890. 


. GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Kuno Meyer, PhD., 
Lesturer in German in University College, Liverpool. ACCIDENCE, 
price ls, 6d.; SYNTAX, price 1s, 61. 


- FIRST GERMAN READER and WRITER. By 
-rofessor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. Price ls. 
. SECOND GERMAN READER and WRITER. By 


W. Stuart MacGowan, B.A. (Cantab.), Modern Language Master at 
Cheltenham College, In preparation, 


. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. Hall, M.A., Head- 
Master of the Hulme Grammar School; A. J. Cooper, and the 
Editor. ACCIDENCHE, price Is.; SYNTAX, price ls. 

10. LESSONS aud EXERCISES on ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Part I.,by M A. Woops, Head-Mistress of the Clifton High School. 

Part II., January. 1890, by A. J. Cooper, F.C.P. 1s. each Part. 


11. GREEK GRAMMAR. By F. Haverfield, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Senior Classical Master in Lancing College. [ In preparation 


12. SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. L. Clarke, B.A. (Oxon.), 


Taylorian Scholar in Spanish. [In preprration, 
*,* Other READERS and WRITERS to follow shortly. 
Opinions of the Press. 


ATHENZUM.—‘ This attempt deserves all encouragement. It marks a new 
departure, and is a real advance. Any one of thes: grammars may be used 
separately by student or teacher. They may be used with still greater advantage 
in combination. The method involves no special difficulties.” 

Acapremy.—“ Obviously this parallel method has great advantages...... In general 
execution all these grammars are of exceptionally high merit.”—H. BRADLEY. 

CrassicaL Revirw.—“ This happy idea of parallelism is happily carried out 
«applied with thoroughgoing skill.’’"—Professor W. G. HALE, 

SpectatTor.—* This meritorious work.” 

JOURNAL OF Epvucation (‘Latin Accid.”)—“ The type is very good, and the 
arrangemert is excellent. We hope that the Head-Masters’ Conference may see 
fit to discuss whether it should not be one of the candi ‘ates for the post of the 
Common Grammar of the Public Schools......Tie German Grammar is clear, pre- 
cise, and practical...... The most inviting of German Grammars that we have seen. 
ey Has the most readable look...... The gradation of Mr. Dix’s Exercises is praise- 
worthy, and the print Jeaves nothing to be dcsired.”’ 

ScHooL. Guarpian.— There can be small room for doubt as to the importance 
of the principles underlying this series. A full index makes reference easy. The 
method is thoroughly scientific.” 

LITERARY Worip,— Will result in a great saving of the pupil’s time. The 
scheme is worked out with great clearness and Incidity.” 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


A NEW STORY BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 


The popular Author of “ Red as a Rose is She” and “ Nancy,” entitled— 


ALAS! 


AND 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘‘Ought We to Visit Her?” entitled— 


PEARL POWDER, 


Are commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of ; 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Published on Saturday, December 21st, price One Shilling. 


To be had of every Bookseller in Town and Country, and at all Railway Stations, 


In an ENCHANTED ISLAND: a Visit to 


Cyprus in 1889, By W. Mattocg, Author of ‘Is Life Worth Living?” &c, 
Second Edition, In 1 vol. damy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s, 

““Mr. Mallock has pas:ed a wiuter’s retreat in Cyprus, and the result is this 
charming volume of fact, fancy, and philosophy. The author saw many things 
in Cyprus, and cogitated much on the sovial and political problems, as well as on 
the natural beauties of the classic spot. He has stood upon the hill-tops, visited 
old abbeys, 2nd inspected all the horrors of the prisons. He has collected anec- 
dotes and moralised thereon, and all through he writes with a perfect mastery of 
pure, lucid style. There is a literary fascination about all Mr. Mallock’s work, 
and as a study in style alone, this book can, indeed, be held up as a type of the 
best in writ'ng.”—Daily Telegraph, 






A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH the 


EASTERN COUNTIES. By James Joun Hissery, Author of “An Old. 
Fashioned Journey,” &c. In demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 16s, 
“Mr. Hissey’s pleasant book will be a revelation to many of what quaint, pic- 
turesqu: villages and splendid mansions of the Tudor time exist in the Eastern 
Counties. Mr. Hissey would allure into rural England—and especially into East 
Anglia—-the crowds of his countrymen and countrywomen who kill time abroad 
more or less uncomfortably, while they are in ignorance of their own country.” 
—Echo. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of MARY WOLL- 


STONECRAFT SHELLEY. By Mrs. Jurian Marsuatu, In 2 vols, demy 
8vo, with Portrait and Fac-similes, 30s. 


A MEMOIR of E. A. SOTHERN (‘‘ LORD 


DUNDREARY.”’) By T. Epaar Pemberton. Second Edition. In 1 vol, 
demy 8yo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 16:, 


NEW NOVELS. 
The LOCKET: a Tale of Old Guernsey. By 


Mary A, M. Horrces (Mrs. Mark:), Author of ‘* Masters of the World,’’ &c. 
2 vols. 
‘A pretty yet tragic story of love and jealousy, told with a certain grace and 
simplicity of manner.’’—Athenz win. 













A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By 


Lesuie Keitu, Author of ‘‘ The Chilcotes,” &c. 3 vols. 


MAYGROVE. By W. Fraser Rae, Author 


of ‘Mirs Bayle’s Romance,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A book to be read. The vigorous, masculine style, the knowledge of the 
world and of life under various aspects, the humour and the epigrams, as well as 
the extrem :ly shrewd if somewhat cynical observations, with which it abounds, 
take it out of the category of ordinary works of fiction of the present day, and 
serve to give the book an interest.’’—Observe. 








IR CHARLES DANVERS. By the Author 
of “The Danvers Jewels.” 2 vols. 

*‘Novels so amusing, so brightly written, so full of simple sense and witty 
observation, are not found every day. It is a charming love-story, lightened 
upon all sides by the humorous, genial character sketches of less important per- 
soniges. For a wonder, we want the third volume the author has denied us.”— 
Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


READY IMMEDIATELY at ALL the LIBRARIES. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
By Madame CARETTE, 
Authoress of “ My Mistress, the Empvess Eugénie.” 
THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 


Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 


London: DEAN and SON, 160, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Ready immediately, price 2s. 6d., crown 8yo, cloth gilt. 


By E. P, SCOTT. 


STANLEY: 
And his Heroic Relief of Emin Pacha. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 
London: DEAN and SON, 160 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, and SUPER- 


STITIONS of IRELAND. By Lady WILDE, Just ready. 


MEMORIES of the MONTH. By Hume 


Nisbet. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 12 Whole-Page Illustrations, and 
numerons small iilustrations by the Author. Crown 4to, 21s. net. Edition 
limited to 250 Copies. 


The FLOATING PRINCE, and other Fairy- 


Talez. By Frank R. Stockton. With 40 Illustrations, 4tto, 6s. 


NOOKS and CORNERS. A Companion 


Volume to ‘ From Kitchen to Garret.” By Mrs. PANTON. 6s. 


The LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOME 


EMINENT PERSONS. By J. F. Tu1se~ton-DYER. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s 
Jus ripe 


CHILDREN’S STORIES in ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By Henrietta C. Wricut, Author of “Stories of the 
Great Scientists.” 6s 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY; 


Aspects of Social Evolution. By J. F. NisBet, 63. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a CLERICAL and 


LITERARY LIFE. By the Author of ‘‘ Three-Cornered Essays.” 2 vols., 21s. 


or, Some 


NEW NOVELS. 
COSETTE. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
TWO PARDONS. By Henry Scott Vince. 


3 vols. This day. 


BROUGHTON. By A. S. Arnold. 
MISS TODD’S DREAM. ByMrs. Huddleston. 
Is. 


Just ready, 


3 vols. 


[This day 


SFORZA. By W. W. Astor. 6s. 
BLIND JUSTICE. By Helen Mathers. ls. 


Twenty-first Thousand, 


FOR ONE and the WORLD. 


Epwarps. 2 yols., 21s. 


MIKE FLETCHER. By George Moore. 6s. 
BROWNIE’S PLOT. By the Author of 


“Lucy Carter.” 2 vols., 12s. 


WHEAL CERTAINLY: 


By Joun CAHILL. 6s. 


OF HIGH DESCENT. ByG. Manville Fenn. 


3 vols. 


IN BLACK and WHITE. By Percy Hulburd. 


3 vols, 


By M. B. 


a Cornish Story. 


ROY’S REPENTANCE. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, 3 vols. 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
A TALE of THREE NATIONS. By J. F. 


Hovertts, 5s. 


The WRECK of the ‘ ARGO ;’ 


Home. 3s. 6d. 


The SPANISH GALLEON. By F.C. Badrick. 


3s. 6d, 


BRAVE MEN in ACTION. By the late 


Srepuen J. MacKenna, With Stories of the Careers of Havelock, Gordon, 
Burnaby, &c., by Joun Avaustus O’SHEA, 3s. 6d. 


The BEACHCOMBERS; or, Slave-Trading 


under the Union Jack, By GiLBEeRT BisHoP, Illustrated by Hume Nisbet. 6s, 


or, the Island 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


| Immediately, 3 vols., 
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(CHATTO AND WINBUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S LAST NOVEL. 











at every Library. 


BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie Collins. With 


a Preface ee WALTER Besant, and 36 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The CARVED CARTOON,’ 
Immediately, 2 vols, square Svo, 12s., at all Libraries, 


FOR the LOVE of a LASS : a Tale of 


Tynedale. » Austin CLar! 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
To be ready shortly, 3 vols., at all Libraries, 
POSITION: a a Novel. ad “ve Author of 


** Under Two Flags,” ‘* Moths,’’ &e. 








MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


A YANKEE at the COURT of KING 


ARTHUR. By Mark Twarn. With 220 Illustrations by Dan Beard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6 
** Mark Twain’s new book i is unt lonbtedly one of the funniest, if not absolutely 
the funniest, that he has ever written.” —Svotsman. 


Two GAME. BOOKS. 


The LAWS and PRACTICE of HOW to PLAY SOLO WHIST. 
CHESS. With an Analysis of the With Specimen Hands and Revised 
Openings. By Howarp STAUNTON, Code of Laws. By Asranam §S, 
Edited by RoBpert B. WoORMALD. WILKs and CHARLES F. PARDON. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 














THREE STRIKING NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The BELL of ST. PAUL’S. By Walter 


Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


FETTERED for LIFE. By Frank Barrett, 


Author of “ The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” &c. 3 vols. 


PASSION’S SLAVE. By Richard Ashe 


Kriya, Author of ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green,’”’ &. 3 vols. 


A NEW ADVENTURE-BOOK. 


The DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, The 


Valley of Gold. By J. E. Muppock, Author of “Stories Weird and 
Wonderful,” &c. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s, 

“The expectations to which the title of Mr. Muddock’s story give rise are 
more than realised before the reader closes the volume, for seldom has anything 
more startling been served up for the benefit of those who delight to sup on 
horrors.’ ’—Glasgow Heral ae 











NEW VOLUME of McCARTHY’S “ GEORGES,” 
On January 16th, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s., the SECOND VOLUME of 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By 


Justin McCartuy, M.P., Author of ‘A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 
To be comple ted i in’4 vols. 





HENRY MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 


A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, 


Joint-Author with Cur ISTIE MURRAY of ‘* A Dangerous Catspaw.”’ Post Svo, 
_ picture boards, 2s. ; clot h, 2 2s, 6d. 





The HU MOURS of | “ The CLOTH. is 


ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacob 


Larwoop. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper, and half-bound (uniform with 
“The Essays of Elia” and ‘* Gastronomy as a Fine Art”), 2s. 





TWO VERY POPULAR BOOKS. 
STAGELAND: Curious Habits, FIFTY YEARS on the TRAIL: 


and Customs of its Inhabitants. By the Adventures of John Y. Nelson, 
JEROME K, JEROME, Author of Scout, Guide, and Interpreter in the 
“* Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” Wild West. By HarRIncton 
With 64 Illustrations by J. Bernard O’REILLY. With over 100 Illustra- 
Partridge, Fourth Edition, feap. 
_fto, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


COUNT PAUL VASILI'S NEW BOOK, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SOCIETY in PARIS: the Upper Ten 


Thousand. A Series of Letters from Count Paut VasIti to a young French 
Diplomat. Translated by R. L. De BEAuFoRT. 
“The book is most readable, and was well worth translating,”—Athenzum. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 1890. 


One Shilling Monthly, or (including the Annual) 14s. per year, post-free. In 
addition to Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, “‘ TABLE- 
” by Sytvanus URBAN, appears Monthly. 
The CONTENTS of the JANUARY NUMBER are as follows :— 

Sub Rosé. By George Holmes,-—Fresh-Water Fish and their Associations. By 
the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A.—Pantomime in the Far West. By W. J. Law- 
rence.—Droitwich. By an Old Oxonian.—Pearls. By Mrs. Haweis.—Who Was 
Robin Hood? By W. Wheater.—The ag ag s Stone. Bythe Rev. S. Baring 
Gould, M.A.—Samuel Richardson. By Wm. C. Ward.—Costa Rica and its Re- 
sources. By Dr. Alfred J. H. Crespi.—The Druid et a Phantasy. By Isabella 
Weddle.—EKightee nth-Century Fig gures—Shakespeare’ s London—The Early 
American American Stage, By Sylvanus Urban. 


tions by Paul Frenzény. Square 8vo, 
picture cover, 38, 6d. 3 cloth, As. 6a. 











Medium of hate os for Students and henies of Nature. Devoted to 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Ay Astronomy, 
Telescopy, Physiography, Photography, &. Edited by Dr, J, E. Tartor, 
F.L.S., &e. Price 4d. monthly ; or 5s. per year, post-free, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1989—The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX, and TWO out of the five GOLD 
'MEDALS awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 


LIVY, BOOK V. With Introduction 
and Notes by A. R. Civer, B.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. Revised and Enlarged by P. E. MaTue- 
son, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 


**Admirably adapted for the purposes of an ex- 
amination.’’—Saturday Review. 

**A sound and very useful school and college 
edition.’”’—Classical Review. : 


CZHSAR. — The GALLIC WAR.— 
Books VI., VII, VIII. For Schools. With 
Notes and Maps. By C, E., Mosperty, M.A. 

[Immediately. 


“Stands high among the best classics we have 
met.”—Saturday Review. 








Extra fcap. 8vo. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, Book III. 
For Junior Classes and Private Students. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Index. By J. MARSHALL, 
M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, Edin- 
burgh. 2s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES. — ALCESTIS (for 
Schools). With Introduction and Notes, by 0. 8. 
JerraMm, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Second Hdition, 2s, 6d. 

ANGLICE REDDENDA, or Extracts, 


Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. By C. 
8. Jerram, M.A. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

ANGLICE REDDENDA. Second | 
Series. By the Same Editor. 3s. 


*‘Tators will find this volume a valuabie supple- | 
ment to the former series.” —Scotsman. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 





SCHILLER’'S WILHELM TELL, 
School Edition, with Map, 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE.—JULIUS CAESAR. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction by W 
Apis WricuT, M.A. Stiff covers, 2s, r 

“This edition is simply without a rival. Néne even 
comes second to it.’’—West minster Review, 


EUCLID REVISED. Containing the 
Essentials of the Elements of Plane Geometry as 
given by Euclid in bis first Six Books. With 
numerous additional Propositions and txercises, 
Edited by R. C. J. Nrxoy, M.A. Crown 8yo, 6s, 

Book L., 1s. 
Books I. and II., 1s, 6d, 
Books I,-IV., 3s, 





CICERO.—SPEFCHES AGAINST 
CATALINA. With Notes, &., by E. A. Urcort, 
Le Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 
23. 6d. 

“A very useful and well-appointéd edition,” — 

Scotsman, 





Edited by C. A. Bocuuerm, Ph.D., Professor of | ¥ 
German, King’s Oollege, London. | Books V.-V1., Ss. 
of Schiller, an Historical and Critical Introduc- | 
tion, Arguments, a Complete Commentary, and | know...... The notes are excellent, and the examples 
Map. Sixth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
**As complete and satisfactory in every way as | Partner and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of 
could be desired.”—Athenzum, 


With a Life | 


“The best edition of Euclid for Schools that I 
well chosen.”—H. Gurvey, M.A, Managing 


Messrs. Wren and Gurney. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS 


of the PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1628-1660. Selected and Edited, with 
an Historical Introduction, by SamurL Rawson GarvINER, M.A., LL.D, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, &c. 
The Documents in this volume are intended to serve either as a basis for the 
study of the Constitutional His’ory of an important period, or as a companion 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


to the Political History of the time. The Constitutional Bill of the first Protectorate | 


Parliament has never before been printed. 


NEW WORK by Professor PALGRAVE. 
Just ready, half-vellum, gilt top, choicely printed in post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The TREASURY of SACRED SONG. 


Selected from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. With Notes, 


Explanatory and Biographical, by Francis T. Patarave, Professor of Poetry | 


in the University of Oxford. 
** A more delightful collection it would be difficult to conceive, and the fascina- 
tion of infinite variety carries us forward from page to page. Mr. Palgrave’s 
anthology is a triumphant vindication of sacred poetry.”’—Times. 


NEW PART of the ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 
Just ready, paper covers, imperial 4to, 12s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on 


HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials Collected 
by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, B.A. Lond., 
Hon. M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., D.C.L. Dunelm, &c., sometime President 
of the Philological Society ; with the assistance of many Scholars and Men 
of Science, Part Y., CAST—CLIVE. 
*,* Already published—Vol., A and B, half-morocco, £2 123, 6d. Part IV., Sect. 
2, C—Cass, 5s. Parts I.-IV., A—Cass, 12s. 6d. each 


**This monumental work...... Never before has the English language been | 


treated lexicographically in a manner so truly comprehensive and scientific, and 
rarely has the University of Oxford lent the resources of its celebrated press to 
a work more worthy of its ancient renown.”—Times. 


OXFORD THIN INDIA PAPER, 


Just published, feap. S8vo, bound in cloth, 6s.; piste-grain, 7s. 6J.; morocco, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. Acce- 
dunt parallela S. Scripture loca, &. Edidit Carotus Luoyp, S.T.P.R. 
Adduntur tres Appendices, curante GuL. Sanpay, A.M., 8.T.P. Exegeseos 
Sacree Professore. 

*,* This Edition is printed on the well-known OXFORD THIN INDIA PAPER, 
which is a speciality of the Oxford University Press, and is used exclusively for 
Oxford Books. 

**A model for presentation.”’—Saturday Review. 

NEW EDITION of CHAMBERS’S * HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY.” 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 


A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE and 


PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. ByG. F. CuamsBers, F.R.A.S. Vol. 1—The 
SUN, PLANETS, and COMETS. 

*,* The remaining Volumes—II. INSTRUMENTS and PRACTICAL 

ASTRONOMY; III. The STARRY HEAVENS—will be published in due 


course. 
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